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SWAN SONG. 


Let sunset shed its radiant calm 
The summer fields and woods among, 
Let evening blessings bring their balm, 
While I breathe forth my parting song. 
Sink, thou bright sun, and sink, the day 
Of this my mortal life, away. 
Flow, river, onwards to the sea ; 
Time’s stream, farewell! I drift o’er thee 
Unto the longed-for goal where I would be, 
Eternity. 


Farewell, O-brook, whose music sweet, 
In law-toned rippling melody, 
My listening ear did ofttimes greet, 
Blent with the shadowing trees’ soft sigh. 
Ye dragon-flies with armour blue, 
Or clad in green and glittering hue, 
Darting about like sunny rays, 
Enjoy your few ephemeral days, 
But let me hasten where the true sun’s blaze 
Pierces life’s haze. 


Sink, sun, nor pause on yon far hill ; 
To-morrow morning shalt thou rise 
And shine on meadow, mount, and rill, 
And gladden living hearts and eyes. 
To-morrow eve thy parting beam 
May ruddy o’er the landscape gleam, 
Lingering the leaves and flowers among, 
Like echoes of a closéd song. 
But now no more my life’s last day prolong, 
Or this my song. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. C. E. FLINTOFF. 





CUCKOO SONG. 
I. 

Sue heard it first, and it was first of bars 
May in the morning and the south wind blew, 
All the land in blossom, all the leaves at play, 
Young love must blossom too. 

Fain, fain, would he — 
Shyly lookt at her who shyly lookt away, 

“ Hark, hark,” quoth she — 

“Cuckoo!” 


Il. 


A little wood in June, and full of song ; 
Daytime deliciousness and deep “ who-who ” 
Of nightingales; and blackbirds’ proud and 
strong 
“To, Io,” when they woo ; 
And “ Marguerite, 
Marguerite,” of constant thrush in lov~ so 
long ; 
And clear and sweet, 
“ Cuckoo !” 


Ill, 
Then heart to heart the happy lovers heard 
Only their joy in all the blithe ado ; 
Dumb joy that every loud triumphant bird 





And low-voiced ringdove knew : 
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And for its sake 
An elfin dance of light and shadow stirr’d, 
And of it spake 
* Cuckoo.” 


IV. 
First of July, and fading last of days 
That rose-like live, and fade, but not renew ; 
Then heart to heart they heard the dusking 


ways 
Break out and sob adieu : 
- *“ Cuckoo, cuckoo,” 
Adieu, “ cuckoo,” I go, joy goes, hope sta 
* Cuckoo,” A A aia 
“ Cuckoo.” 


Fuly, 1875. Mary BROTHERTON. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 





THE CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 
(BY DELAROCHE.) 


The body-of a martyred Christian maiden is repre- 
sented floating at evening down the Tiber. 
“ Dip ye mark when the maiden was hurled ? 

Did ye listen the horrible splash ? 

And, after this rage of the world, 

Can ye hear now the cold water plash 
About her? and see ye afar the dim sun 
Setting sickly and wan at the deed that is 

done ?” 


I heard: but I now do not hear! 
For I listen an infinite song, 
Which is all in sweet tune on my ear 
With the waves as they bear her along — 
Tis ¢ joy! and yon light is no vision for- 
orn — 
Tis an omen, but less of the night than the 
morn ! 


This daughter of God hath been proved, 
And what now, if so cast to the waves, 
For awhile, for His sake, whom she loved, 
I’ this wilderness-water of graves, 
She sojourns ? awaiting the beautiful hour 
When He comes with His kingdom and glory 
and power ? 


Tis her Jody so sojourns ! her soul, 
Blessed ghost ! hath sped over the stream ; 
And see, as the dark waters roll, 
They bear on their bosom a gleam 
Of her Eden —the shore where, secure from 
her woes, 
Her sweet spirit abides in its happy repose ! 


Let me live in such faith ! let me die 

Such a death! let such music and light — 
The glad song of the choirs of the sky, 
The bright gleam of such robes washen 


white — 
Mark mine end! and, like hers, let my body 
be borne 
Down the river of night to the seas of the 
morn ! 
Good Words. Ss. J- STONE, 
























From The Quarterly Review. 
THE FIRST STEWART IN ENGLAND. 


VON RANKE, PATTISON, SPEDDING, GARDINER.* 


THE above are but the most conspicu- 
ous among a large number of works 
which have appeared within the last few 
years, and which, varied as is their re- 
spective choice of treatment and mate- 
rial, have had this, to begin with, in com- 
mon, that they deal with the history of 
this country “principally in the seven- 
teenth century.” The above, moreover, 
are all works which, notwithstanding con- 
siderable difference of subject and aim, 
take a view of the period they illustrate 
dissimilar in not unimportant particulars 
to the common view which is represented 
by such influential names as those of 
Lord Macaulay, Mr. Forster, and Mr. 
Motley. Nor is it unlikely that, sooner 
or later, we shall have to receive several 
new readings, if we are, according to 
these the most recent inquirers, to inter- 
pret aright a central chapter in our na- 
tional annals, alike in its bearing on the 
course and progress of British institu- 
tions and of the British empire, and in 
its place in the survey of Europe. It will 
not be possible, within our limits, to ex- 
amine in detail all or any of these writers, 
nor, in truth, to do more than, after com- 
mending very shortly their investigations 
to the attention of our readers, to make 
one or two observations of our own on 
that reign, which occupies in English 
history the greater part of the first quar- 
ter of the century in question. 

We make bold to say at once of all the 


* 1, The Works of Francis Bacon. By J. Sped- 
ding, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. Heath. 7 vols. London, 
1859. 

— The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon. By 
James Spedding. 7 vols. London, 1874. 

3. Isaac Casaubon. By Mark Pattison. London, 
1875. 
“ Englische Geschichte, vornehmlich im sechzehnten 
und siebzehnten Fahrhundert. Von Leopold Ranke 
(now Leopold von Ranke). 7 Bde. Leipzig, 1868. 

5. A History of England, principally in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Leopold von Ranke. Clarendon 
Press translation. 6 vols. Oxford, 1875. 

6. History of England, 1603-1616. 
Rawson Gardiner. 2 vols. London, 1863. 

7. Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage. By 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 2 vols. London, 1869. 

8. A History of England under the Duke of Buch» 
ingham and Charles I., 1624-1628. By Samuel Raw+ 
son Gardiner. 2 vols. London, 1875. 


By Samuel 
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works on our list, and as our tribute to 
their merits, that in. their case we are dis- 
pensed from the more cruel and painful 
duties of critical vivisection. They all 
of them pass straight to our shelves 
among standard authorities, and will, for 
long, each of them, be indispensable to 
every thorough and earnest student of 
the times of which they treat. 

Mr. Spedding’s “ Letters and Life of 
Bacon,” as well as his earlier editorial 
labours, are so well known as to stand in 
need of no fresh encomium from us. 
We congratulate him on the successful 
accomplishment of the task, which for 
many years has so worthily employed 
him, and, presently, we hope to show 
that we have perused his volumes with 
interest and profit. 

And we regret exceedingly that our 
plan restricts us to a most summary men- 
tion of Mr. Pattison’s book as a whole, 
though here, too, we shall find, later on, 
a portion of it of most pertinent value. 
“We cannot afford,” says Mr. Pattison 
(p. 488), “to know all about everybody.” 
We trust that every one of our readers 
can and will afford to know all that Mr. 
Pattison has to say about Isaac Casau- 
bon.* 

To proceed to Professor von Ranke 
and Mr. Gardiner. We can scarcely as- 
pire to add anything to the laurels of the 
accepted and revered head of contempo- 
rary historical science. We must be un- 
derstood throughout the following pages 
to be writing with perpetual referente to 
and regard for Professor von. Ranke’s 
exposition. He is possibly, at first, not 
the most attractive of historians, but by 
those who have had to weigh him against 
others, who have tested in him the rarest 
union of learning and judgment, who 
have grown accustomed to the power of 
his leadership, he will be followed (not so 
much in relation to every small fact, 
though here it would be hard to find a 
more accurate historian, as in relation to 
the grouping together and summing up 





* It may perhaps interest some of our readers to 
know that this work owes its origin to an article which - 
the learned author wrote in this review in 1854. (See 





Quarterly Review, vol. xciii. pp. 462-500, “* Diary of 
Casaubon.’’) 
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of facts) with a species of unquestioning 
faith, for which, we think, there is no 
precedent in the domain over which, bya 
general suffrage, he rules supreme. Nor 
need Von Ranke be afraid of that com- 
parison with our native historians, which 
in his preface he a little shrinks from 
inviting. He has a descriptive gift —let 
us instance his characters of Charles II. 
and of William III.—as remarkable, if 
not quite as pictorial and as immediately 
effective as has Mr. Carlyle or Mr. 
Froude: while his critical faculty is not 
less keen and—as they would in all 
probability be the first to admit — more 
finely practised, under more absolute 
command, and exerted over a far wider 
field than is that either of Mr. Freeman 
or Mr. Stubbs. English historical learn- 
ing must rejoice in, and our country, we 
dare to add, may pride herself on the 
monument which Professor von Ranke 
has raised in honour of England. It is 
mainly (on this occasion we can notice 
but the smallest portion of his labours) 
for the sake of his development of the 
history of the house which stepped into 
the place of that of Tudor, that the at- 
tention of Englishmen with political or 
scholarly leanings will be drawn to Pro- 
fessor von Ranke’s elaborate and delicate 
studies on the England of the seven- 
teenth century. An Englishman of the 
nineteenth century can hardly bring him- 
self to do honour or even justice to the 
upholders of the divine right of kings 
and the divine right of bishops as rights 
overriding those of the individual con- 
science and of Parliament ; but now that 
the storms of the seventeenth century 
have entirely cleared off, he may well be 
most thankful to the genius of the veter- 
an master of the lore of history and di- 
plomacy, who has desired to grant full al- 
lowance to the monarchs who made the 
most picturesque and the most pardon- 
able failure in the political history of the 
modern era, while he has all the time felt 
how the failure could not but ensue, and 
how the struggle against and the victory 
over the principles of the Stewarts in- 
volved the whole future of Britain. 
Among our own writers there may still 
be room for some one who will try his 
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pen at, if not a vindication of, at least 
an apology for, the Stewart kings. The 
other side among our recent historians 
in quite modern times has had a little too 
much its own way. We must not, how- 
ever, overlook very good work, though 
somewhat over-hesitatingly and modestly 
performed, done in the direction we now 
indicate by Mr. Gardiner. Professor 
von Ranke said of Mr. Gardiner’s first 
two volumes : * “ Gardiner (1863) avoids 
unauthenticated statements, but the views 
of James’s character, which have grown 
up and established themselves owing to 
the commonplace repetition of such 
statements, control his representation of 
it.” But, since this was written, Mr. Gar- 
diner, in his four subsequent volumes, 
seems to us to have most steadily im- 
proved and advanced. His carefulness 
and trustworthiness in minute matters are 
as strong virtues in him as ever. Now and 
then his mastery of pamphleteering, and 
generally of the documentary literature, 
enables him to supplement and even to 
correct Von Ranke.f And his acquaint- 
ance with the original authorities is more 
and more opening his eyes. He has lost 
his awe of his nearest predecessors. He is 
no longer to be frightened out of an hon- 
estly-founded and well-fortified opinion. 
And no one has given so much time and 
reflection to the whole epoch from the 
commencement of the century to the out- 
break of the Civil War.t Some words of 
Mr. Gardiner, in his last preface, de- 
scribe aptly enough his own position, 
and we believe him to be entirely within 
bounds in using the language which we 
have emphasized below : — 

We have had historians in plenty, but they 
have been Whig historians, or Tory histori- 
ans. Theone class has thought it unnecessary 
to take trouble to understand how matters 
looked in the eyes of the king and his friends ; 


* Vol. i. p. 470. note, trans). 

+ E.g cp. “Spanish Marriage,’’ ii. pp. 364-366. 
** At last some one bolder-people of England,’’ with 
Von Ranke, transl. vol. i. p. 515. ** The second eccle- 
siastic-laws of the land.”’ 

+t Had our list not been already a long one, we should 
have included in it several most valuable publications, 
edited for the Camden Society by Mr. Gardiner, to 
whom the Society of Antiquaries and the ‘* Archzolo- 
gia” are also indebted for some papers excellently well 
done. 
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the other class has thought it unnecessary to 
take trouble to understand how matters looked 
in the eyes of the leaders of the House of 
Commons. I am not so vain as to suppose 
that I have always succeeded in doing justice 
to both parties, du¢ J have, at least, done my 
best not to misrepresent either. (‘“ England 
under the Duke of Buckingham and Charles 
L,” p. vi.) 


With, then, such guides as those enu- 
merated, and always with Professor von 
Ranke as guide in chief, we would now 
for a brief space transport ourselves and 
our readers to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. There are still in 
the hourglass of the last Tudor a few 
sands tobe turned. Let us not fail, as we 
hurry on, to do obeisance to that august 
memory. 

It is the most plaintive page in the ro- 
mance of English history, it is the very 
sternest chapter in the record of English 
policy, in which the final words and deeds 
of Elizabeth are set down. Among all 


the touching fancies of the great poets of 
that dramatic age there is none more 
sombre, more sorrowful, more startling 
than this reality of the death-scene of a 


queen, starving her body now that heart 
and soul are, beyond relief, withered and 
starved. She sits, her finger on her lip, 
the haughtiest and the most famous, the 
one survivor of the most majestic of the 
dynasties of England. She is impatient 
fortheend. Her ears are shut, and with- 
drawn from the too distant plaudits of a 
grateful and pitying posterity. Her wide 
and weary eyes are aware of nothing but 
remembrances. They wander after the 
shadow of Dudley, and about the scaf- 
folds of Devereux and the Scotch Mary. 
. In the earlier months of 1603, she had 
still been capable of forgetting herself in 
her wonted business and pleasures, in 
the transactions of Italy and Ireland, in 
music, which throughout her life was her 
most customary and best-beloved relax- 
ation. But when the Carnival drew on 
with its annual uproar of festivities, the 
queen was nowhere to be seen. There 
had fallen upon her sudden wretchedness 
and disgust. The second Ash Wednes- 
day approached, arrived, since the dreary 
day of the execution of the Earl of Es- 
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sex. Hour by hour through the dismal 
Lenten season his royal mistress slowly 
died. “The queen grew worse and 
worse, because she would be so.” “ Eile 
dit de vouloir mourir.” “She would not 
hear the archbishop speak of hope of her 
longer life. She might have lived if she 
would have used means, but she would 
not be persuaded, and princes must not 
be forced. Her physicians said she had 
a body of firm and perfect constitution, 
likely to have lived many years. . . . She 
departed this life mildly ... like a ripe 
apple from the tree; cum leni guadam 
Jebre absque gemitu.” Would it have 
comforted at all her vexed and parting 
spirit could she have foreseen Marston 
Moor and the battle of the Boyne, and 
the fates of Buckingham and Strafford, 
and known, as a certainty, that for a true 
Stewart the block was in England the in- 
evitable destination, and that the Com- 
mons of England would prove altogether 
as envious of the encroachments of fa- 
vourites as their virgin queen ! 

What were the anticipations of English 
statesmen at the new accession ? 

We see no better way of setting forth 
these anticipations than by quoting two 
or three passages from an author, re- 
nowned in other walks, and as active and 
sagacious a politician as this country had 
at that epoch bred — Lord Bacon. We can 
give but a few specimens: a careful col- 
lection of the famous chancellor’s re- 
marks on this subject, might form a val- 
uable introduction and key to the reign of 
James I. The colours, which the sun of 
Elizabeth, as it went down, left in the sky, 
require, if they are to be fitly revived, a 
touch from the pen of one who saw and 
felt the times and their changes. 


In the consideration of the times [writes 
Bacon], which have passed since King Henry 
the Eighth, I find the strangest variety that in 
like number of successions hath ever been 
known. The reign of a child ; the offer of an 
usurpation (though it were but as a diary 
ague); the reign of a lady married to a for- 
eign prince, and the reign of a lady solitary 
and unmarried. So that as it cometh to pass 
in massive bodies, that they have certain trep- 
idations and waverings before they fix and 
settle, so it seemeth that by the providence of 
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God this monarchy before it was to settle in 
his Majesty and his generations (in which I 
hope it is now established forever) it had 
these prelusive changes in these barren princes. 
(“ Bacon’s Letters and Life,” vol. iii. p. 250.) 


Thus had the preparation been made 
for the coming in of James I. 


It seemed as if the Divine Providence, to 
extinguish and take away all note of a stranger, 
had doubled upon his person within the 
circle of one age the royal blood of England 
by both parents. This succession drew to- 
wards it the eyes of all men, being one of the 
most memorable accidents that had happened 
a long time in the Christian world. For the 
kingdom of France having been re-united in 
the age before in all the provinces thereof 
formerly dismembered ; and the kingdom of 
Spain being of more fresh memory united and 
made entire by the annexing of Portugal in the 
ae of Philip the Second, there remained 

ut this third and last union, for the counter- 
poising of the power of these three great mon- 
archies, and the disposing of the affairs of 
Europe thereby to a more assured and univer- 
sal peace and concord. ... The island of 
Great Britain, divided from the rest of the 
world, was never before united in ‘itself under 
one king... . A king in the strength of his 
years, supported with great alliances abroad, 
established with royal issue at home, at peace 
with all the world, practised in the regiment of 
such a kingdom as mought rather enable a king 
by variety of accidents than corrupt him with 
affluence or vain glory ; and one that besides 
his universal capacity and judgment was nota- 
bly exercised and practised in matters of relig- 
ion and the Church ; which in these times, by 
the confused use of both swords, are become 
so intermixed with considerations of estate, as 
most of the counsels of sovereign-princes or 
republicdepend upon them. . . . It rejoiceth * 
all men to see so fair a morning of a kingdom, 
and to be thoroughly secured of former appre- 
hensions as a man that awaketh out of a fear- 
ful dream. (“ Bacon’s Works,” vol. vi. pp. 
275-6.) 

Yow [exclaims Bacon in a letter to his new 
sovereign], the corner-stone is laid of the 
mightiest monarchy in Europe. (‘ Bacon’s 
Letters and Life,” vol. iii. p. 63.) 


The memoranda and instructions sup- 
plied by Bacon for the king’s private 
study are full of suggestive remarks in 
regard to the coalescence of the two 
kingdoms. 


* One illustration of this joy from another hand, out 
of the number that might be cited, will serve as sample. 
Thus Sir John Harrington, Queen Elizabeth’s godson, 
welcomes James: — 

a hed Protestant, Papist be now reclaimed, 

eave Puritan your supercilious frown, 
all discord be disclaimed ; 


- voice, heart, han 
e all one flock, by one great Shepherd guided, 
No foreign wolf 
for his house a Steward hath provided.” 
Nuge Antiqua, i. 334 


can force a fold so fenced, 
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Dealing with the practical difficulties to 
be encountered, he writes : — 


It sufficeth that there be an uniformity in 
the principal and fundamental laws both eccle- 
siastical and civil. For in this point the rule 
holds, which was pronounced by an ancient 
father touching the diversity of rites in the 
Church, for finding the vesture of the queen 
(in the psalm), which did prefigure the Church, 
was of divers colours, and finding again, that 
Christ’s coat was without a seam, he conclud- 
eth well: “Jn veste varietas sit, scissura non 
sit.” ( Bacon’s Letters and Life,” vol. iii. pp. 
97-8.) 


Bacon’s personal judgment upon the 
real differences between England and 
Scotland as to Church matters is thus ex- 
pressed ;: — 


For matters of religion, the union is perfect 
in point of doctrine ; but in matters of disci- 
pline and government it is imperfect. (‘* Ba- 
con’s Letters and Life,” vol. iii. p. 223.) 


But he is not sanguine of speedy ef- 
fects, he knows how late in their season 
the fruits of policy ripen : — 


It must be left to nature and time to make 
that continuum, which was at first but con- 
tiguum. . . . Those mixtures, which are at the 
first troubled, grow after clear and settled by 
the benefit of rest and time. (‘* Bacon’s Let- 
ters and Life,” vol. iii. p. 98.) 


And yet there have arisen further re- 
sponsibilities which may not be shirked: 


God hath reserved to your Majesty’s times 
two works, which amongst the acts of kings 
have the supreme pre-eminence, the union and 
the plantation of kingdoms... the one in 
the union of the island of Britain, the other in 
the plantation of great and noble parts of the 
island of Ireland. (“Bacon’s Letters and 
Life,” vol. iv. p. 116.) 


Some years later he could venture so 
far in self-congratulation as to say : — 


Ireland is the last “ ex filiis Europae” which 
hath been reclaimed from desolation. (“Ba- 
con’s Letters and Life,” vol. vi. p. 205.) 


And indeed all through the reign Ba- 
con never lost sight of the brighter face 
of things. “Video solem orientem in occi- 
dente,” he cries in his “ Discourse on the 
Greatness of the Kingdom of Britain ;” 
and in James’s very last year he wrote to 
the Prince of Wales: — 


Your Highness hath an imperial name. It 
was a Charles that brought the empire first 
into France, a Charles that~brought it first 
into Spain, why should not Great Britain have 
his turn? (‘ Bacon’s Letters and Life,” vol. 


‘vii. p. 469.) 
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This language of Bacon concerning 
James, his purposes and achievements, is 
not at all the language adopted later on 
by English historians, and to which we 
have grown accustomed. Since Bacon 
had thoughts of being to James what 
Burleigh was to Elizabeth, what Strafford 
was to be to Charles I., Clarendon to 
Charles II.,a more or less imaginary per- 
sonage has employed politician after pol- 
itician, novelist after novelist, historian 
after historian. The novelist has too of- 
ten taken his cue from the politician, and 
the historian his plot from the novelist. 
From Professor von Ranke’s pen we 
have at last, we believe (if it be at all 
possible, without presumption, to make 
at this distance of station and observa- 
tion such an assertion), an authentic and 
faithful portraiture, and one which will 
not soon be superseded in the accredited 
gallery of the likenesses of our sover- 
eigns. In the contemporary pictures and 
frontispieces there is commonly written 
in the background over the roan | of King 
James I. his own selected scriptural sen- 
tence, “ Beati pacifici.” It was a favour- 
ite motto of the seventeenth century; 
it was ever on the tongues of the fore- 
most men of that century in Church and 
State; but it was along their slippery 
and unsafe roads the hardest device for 
them to be invariably true to. It was an 
altogether new style for a Stewart, and, 
in particular, it was a strange symbol for 
a man called to be king over a divided 
and turbulent island, in every border and 
in every harbour of which swarmed the 
moss-trooper and the privateer, “ know- 
ing no measure of law but the length of 
their swords.” It was a text which had, 
however, been meditated and commented 
upon by James from his earliest boy- 
hood ; he was faithful to it throughout 
his life ; it explained his advent to power 
and his whole confirmation in power to 
his conscience ; by it he had interpreted 
the history of his parents and of Queen 
Elizabeth, and his own marvellous and 
singular escapes from destruction, first 
in his mother’s womb, then in the north- 
ern castle, and the third time in the 
Westminster Parliament. He read in it 
the cause of his preservation as a youth 
in Scotland through unceasing treason 
and discontent. Even at the very last, 
when he could not but be aware of the 
ever-widening ravages of a great Euro- 


pean war, in which the prospects of some ‘ 


of his children must be, those of all of 
them might be involved, he still drewa 
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personal promise from it. After all his 
dangers, alone or nearly so of his race, 
and in his generation nearly alone of his 
rank, after having seen, to look for ex- 
amples not further than the two nearest 
States, the assassin’s knife reach the 
champion of French royalty, the heads- 
man’s sword the guardian of the Dutch 
republic; James the peace-maker, the 
first king of Great Britain, could “go 
away hence satisfied,” having met death 
tranquilly in his bed, his crown safe, his 
son by his side. 

James, all along, was thoroughly awake 
to his own disadvantages, though he might 
be thought to make little, or to have never 
caught sight, of them. He had no beauty 
of presence; the glow of natural courage 
which had distinguished both his house 
and the house which had preceded it in 
England, had died in him from the ter- 
rible shock of the murder of Rizzio. He 
had not the inestimable faculty to a king, 
of winning or inspiring enthusiasm, of 
even, in the case of ordinary lookers- 
on, securing habitual respect. . Affection 
would not be bestowed on him, but would 
have to be bought by him. He would 
never _ that kind of friendship which 
sits lightly and pleasantly, except by cre- 
ating favourites. And yet just such facile 
friendships were indispensable to a ruler 
so active and inquisitive. All this he 
knew, and he had early considered how 
he should make the best bargains. Some- 
times, though rarely, the thought of the 
drawbacks in himself roused his jealousy 
of others and warped his judgment. He 
was very sharp at the discovery, when- 
ever there was an alteration in his sur- 
roundings, how reverence had to be forced 
into growing about him. Such experience 
was bitter enough to him, impressed as 
he was with the importance of the author- 
ity he wore and meant to exercise, and 
with the grandeur and dignity of what he 
took to be his own place among kings. 
James found out quite as soon as, prob- 
ably sooner than, the English courtiers, 
how far he came short of the stature of 
the Tudors, and where would be the weak 
side of his reputation in England. He felt 
the difficulty of his situation, and he took 
his own means of overcoming it, so far as 
that could be done. At the very begin- 
ning of the reign he may have foreseen 
the satires and scurrilities which would 
assail him before its close. He would no- 
tice how the English country-gentleman 
fell with him involuntarily into an unac- 
ceptable intimacy, and at a very first in- 
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terview was easily to be led on so as “ not 
to refrain from ascurvy jest.”* His own 
appreciation of his predicament may be 
excused for taking at times a tetchy and 


etulant air, though there is generally a: 


augh at himself, as when to a noble who, 

regardless of the king’s — to please, 
repeatedly and over-vehemently urges his 
suit, he cries, roughly rejecting the pe- 
tition: “Shall a king give heed toa dirty 
paper when a beggar notes not his gilt 
Stirrops?” ¢ Noone discerned soclearly 
as James himself that the tone of Eliza- 
beth, the tone of Essex, Sydney, Raleigh, 
was gone from the English court. There 
remained close to him only one of the con- 
spicuous pillars of Elizabeth’s state ; and 
Salisbury, shrewd statesman as he was, 
had been the meanest in face and figure, 
the most prosaic in fancy, of the Eliza- 
bethan magnates. James had to begin 
his reign by recognizing all the conse- 
quences of this change in the atmosphere 
around the throne, and by preparing him- 
self to constantly meet them. 

Some efforts he made or allowed to be 
made to bring back the old régime. Care- 
less in money matters by disposition, and 
besides afraid of being considered miserly, 
he went into the extreme of profusion. 
In expenditure, in luxurious feasting, his 
court far outstripped Elizabeth’s. But 
the whole thing was always heavy and 
flat. Queen Anne might deck herself and 
fer maids of honour for masque after 
masque. The king himself felt the op- 
pressive collapse, and would have pre- 
ferred to be at his hunting-seat. His own 
worst shortcomings were due to his origi- 
nal Jack of what were held to be, and in 
England were, the established signs of 
good breeding. Awkwardness and a con- 
sciousness of awkwardness were congen- 
italin him. The strictest investigations 
lead one little further. His mind was 
coarse but not vicious, his character ap- 
prehensive but not cowardly. He was 
not of attractive, neither was he of con- 
temptible parts. He strove to the utmost 
to be a just king; he was a benevolent 
man. Qn small and on great occasions 
he showed himself capable of generosity, 
even of magnanimity. But when he be- 
came king of England he was already 
thirty-seven years of age, too old and too 
downright to think of breaking up his 
northern habits. 

Times of peace and plenty are trying 


* Muga Antiqua, i. 368. 

¢ Nuge Antiqua, i. 393. | . 

# Mr. Gardiner’s Introduction, p. ix., etc. Parlia- 
mentary debates in 1610. Camden Society, 1862. 
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times for a court. The whole general 
community, a thoughtless householder, 
not seeming in want of stores, leaves its 
finest and choicest fruits on the tree and 
in the sun. Through the long calm spell 
of autumn weather they are never gath- 
ered. They are shaken down and 
smashed in the stormy presence of the 
winter, over-ripe, rotten, gone to ruin. 
For, indeed (one is tempted to say it when 
one turns to past history), great colonial 
positions or frequent foreign wars are 
necessary to keep the aristocracy, the 
wealthy and intelligent class of the nation, 
however named, in pure and wholesome 
vigour. In the absence of other calls, the 
upper and the official nobility are bound, 
more almost than the very person of the 
sovereign, to the household and the 
court, and, in reigns such as that of 
James, are peculiarly sensitive and re- 
sponsive to royal demenour and royal 
manners. In those about the monarch, 
who tried to suit themselves to him, who 
belonged not to his literary and learned, 
but to his hunting and dining set, or who 
gave the word to a larger, sprightlier 
society into which he himself compara- 
tively seldom entered, the change he 
brought in was a most distinctly bad one 
in morals as well as in manners. 

And then, that enthusiasm which had 
in Elizabeth’s time been irresistible, was 
necessarily transient. It could not be 
otherwise. The uncertainty of the suc- 
cession, the reign of an unmarried queen, 
unprotected except by her people, the 
fury of the Papacy and of the Continent 
manned with Spanish mercenaries, had 
kept the universal national estimate, and 
specially amongst the foremost ranks of 
society the personal aspect, of manhood 
and womanhood, of Juty, degree and re- 
sponsibility, at the highest level. James 
might advance faces, which made for- 
tunes, a penniless page or a pushing fair ; 
but he could make no centre for the old 
peerless cluster of brave men and sweet 
women, the warm ideals of Spenser and 
Shakespeare. Majesty could give no 
longer the remembered frank and stately 
entertainment. And now, the poetry of 
English public and domestic life had, for 
a generation, retired, like the greatest of 
English poets, into the country. 

Favouritism was at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century a received insti- 
tution according to a recognized and cus- 
tomary law of Europe. It was a form of 
artificial extension of the family of a 
prince, which had become an accepted 
part of the State machinery. It was a 
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means of keeping in existence, durin 
the minority or the undisciplined yout 
of the heir,.a dynastic secret. if his 
rivalry were feared or his succession dis- 
liked, his too close initiation into politics 
might be prevented. Or if a break of 
line or succession was imminent it was 
thus possible to equip an opposition and 
qualify it to hold on to and carry forward 
the principles it had known at work. It 
was a convenience which had been de- 
vised and developed in the nest of mod- 
ern political cunning in Italy, and it had 
been at Rome brought to perfection 
under the example and by the name of 
nepotism. It had been promoted in 
each pontificate a step further by the 
bishops of Rome of King James’s own 
period. In James’s lifetime, the Peretti, 
the Aldobrandini, the Borghesi, the Lu- 
dovisi, the Barberini had received a sub- 
stantial benediction in the sight of the 
city and the world from a papal relative, 
and had become the schoolmen of a 
new discipline, the masters of diploma- 
cy. The art was at its best. Its greatest 
disciple, in whom it culminated, the pupil 
of the Barberini, the man to be known 
hereafter as Cardinal Mazarin, was about 
two and twenty years of age when James 
died. In Spain the favourite was as to 
date an older permanent establishment 
than in Italy, and there too he was re- 
garded as essential to the security of the 
monarchy. In France the Italian faction 
was every day gaining ground, and the 
conflict between the noble houses and the 
favourite or minister was settling itself 
with a steady determination toward the 
triumph of the new craft. We might trace 
the introduction of this instrument of the 
new science of government in the history 
of the German courts, in which, at this 
epoch, the influences of Italian and Span- 
ish maxims are unusually prominent. 

In a modified form James availed him- 
self of the prevalent manner among mon- 
archs. But when we look closely into 
the innovation, as he made it, we get 
evidence sufficient how cautious he was, 
and we perceive the checks he had kept 
in reserve. The favourite was to rule 
the court, not the council. The favour- 
ite’s position, his behaviour in his place, 
his foundation in his master’s affections, 
were to be the principal topic for the 
men and women of fashion. This new 
phenomenon would serve for a mark or 
target, constantly shifting and never 

uite settled, in general conversation. 
he anterooms of politics would be main- 
tained in. perpetual motion and expecta- 
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tion, and would find this tempting food 
always close at hand. The favourite 


himself was to be as much as possible ia 
the public eye, was to have opportunities 
of forwarding his friends, was to make 
marriages for his relations; he was to 
be pressed on by his own clique, he was 


to hear also the threats of those over- 
borne by him, he was to be, throughout, 
trying for foothold and on the verge of 
the precipice, over which he might have 
to be flung. James prided himself with 
justice on his power of seizing on the 
{meaning of an unguarded gesture or a 
stray remark; appearances might look 
otherwise, but from an interview he gen- 
erally took away with him what he had 
come or waited for; he excelled at a 
téte-d-téte. The favourite was to have 
the private ear of the king; it was his 
especial privilege to be able to see the 
king alone ; he was to come straight out 
of the crowd into the king’s chamber. 
Vain, passionate creatures like Somerset 
or Buckingham, speaking out of their 
panting hopes and fears, echoing the 
cries of their partisans and the criticisms 
of their foes, detailing the scandal they 
would have to hush up or to brave in 
London and in the country houses, —or 
amorg the lawyers and the merchants, 
— were worth all the price he paid for 
them, to that queer, shrewd connoisseur, 
their gossip and patron. It was they who 
gave to the king (whose own tastes lay 
over sea with negotiations and difficulties 
there) that intimacy with England, which 
it was not easy nor agreeable to him to 
acquire for himself ; with which he could 
not altogether harmoniously associate 
his person; but outside of which he 
could not, without manifest danger, pur- 
sue his career. In England, as abroad, 
one use of the favourite was to be the 
breaking down of the old aristocracy, and 
the substitution, —in England this could 
not be worked with any considerable 
success for absolutist purposes, — of mo- 
vi homines. The king warned his favour- 
ites, and those who in their rise rose with 
them, to be heedful. Countenance and 
protection should be granted them to the 
furthest social limits, but let them never 
get within the clutches of a legal tribunal. 
There was the den of lions, out of which 
he would not be able nor willing to de- 
liver them. The famous prosecutions of 
the reign bear witness to James’s sense 
of the majesty of the law. Favourite or 
chancellor, if he came to trial, had to 
take his chance; James would not pre- 
vent, he was not easily brought to miti- 
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gate, a sentence. The Spanish, French, 
or Italian favourite, powerful all round, 
was ordinarily the chief minister of for- 
eign affairs; the English favourite was, 
after all, little more than a reporter on 
certain sides of political society at home. 
Just at the end, it is true, of James’s 
reign a somewhat different state of things 
is exhibited. But Buckingham, as play- 
ing the prime minister, was Prince Char- 
les’s nominee, was no favourite of King 
— Had the king lived a little 
onger, and felt himself strong enough to 
take up again the reins.of government, 
his first act would probably have been to 
disgrace and dismiss the duke. 

“Those,” says Mr. Pattison (p. 361), 
““whose impressions of character have 
been chiefly derived from modern histo- 
ries, will find that, as they become better 
acquainted with the contemporary me- 
moirs, their estimate of James’s abilities 
will be raised.” We altogether endorse, 
we are ready to take a long stride beyond 
Mr. Pattison’s eulogy. In the first place 
we would urge our readers to notice the 
sagacity and insight displayed by the 
king in the selection of ambassadors. 
We doubt whether any British sovereign 
was ever served by abler diplomatists, 
and whether any British sovereign was 
ever served by diplomatists who could 
feel more assured that their exertions 
were closely and studiously scanned and 
conned by an anxious, vigilant, and ac- 
curately experienced master. Mr. Mot- 
ley has spoken disparagingly of the 
statesmen who served James, but we, for 
our part, know not when England was 
represented abroad by more capable en- 
voys than in this reign. Where, we 
would ask, shall we match a time when 
Winwood or Carleton was at the Hague, 
Weston at Brussels, Wake at Venice, 
Anstruther in the North, Digby in Spain, 
Roe at Constantinople, Herbert (later 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury) and Carlisle 
were at Paris, Chichester and ‘Davies in 
the Irish plantations? The preservation 
of peace was James’s chief care; but had 
he been forced into the heat of conflict, 
it would have been found that he could 
act with effect, that he had the secret, 
and could touch the spring of a most 
nicely organized international combina- 
tion.* In view of the war in progress 


the debates of 1624, 
of a great war in the 


* Charles’s whisper, Guteg 
would have come true enoug 
last ten years of James, after he had secured himself. 


** My father has a long sword. If it is once drawn, it 
will hardly be put up again.’? — Gardiner, “ England 
under the Duke of Buckingham and Charles I.,” vol. 
1. Pp 30 
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and prospect, and in view of the whole 
future of British enterprise and com- 
merce, the position of, for instance, Sir 
Thomas Roe at Constantinople is most 
noteworthy and instructive. Sir Thomas 
Roe, like so many of the best servants of 
the crown during this reign, ‘had been 
knighted (we have in such promotions a 
hint to light up another branch of King 
James’s statecraft) shortly after the king’s 
coming into England. Soon after his 
advancement Roe went for Prince Henry 
to the West Indies; in 1609 Roe had 
been in Guinea and on the Amazon; in 
1614 he was taking part in the debates of 
the House of Commons; then, in 1615, 
he travelled as far as the court of the 
emperor Jehanghir at Agra, to further 
the English East India Company, yet in 
its first infancy —it was established in 
the first year of the century; after so 
many commercial and diplomatic missions 
he had been sent as British minister to 
the Porte. There he was the Stratford 
de Redcliffe of his time, for years the 
one unchanging power in Turkey. He 
relates himself, how “in the first fifteen 
months of his embassy he had seen 
three emperors* of the Turks, seven 
prime visiers, two captain bassas, five 
agas of the Janissaries, three great treas- 
urers, six bassas of Cairo, and other 
changes in proportion.” He made the 
most of himself and his position. He 
did his best to secure jewels and rarities 
of classical antiquity for the Duke of 
Buckingham and the Earl of Arundel; he 
claimed and he took precedence before 
all other ambassadors ; he assumed the 
protectorate over the Greek Church; 
from the centre of Islam he carried on 
an active antagonism to the cabals of 
Rome ; he procured the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from the Ottoman dominions ; he 
brought the sultan to regard and honour 
King James as the natural and equitable 
mediator of royal controversies. Roe 
was not a vainglorious man, but he could 
make so proud as to write home : —“ Iam 
confident that the emperor would rather 
strangle ten visiers than dismiss your min- 
ister.” He was one of the queen of Bohe- 
mia’s most faithful friends and most con- 
stant correspondents. In her letters she 
has an old playful name for him: “ Hon- 
est Tom,” a sobriquet from her pleasant 


* In his detailed description of one of these revolu- 
tions we have some very fine reflections: ‘‘ Thus a man 
despised, naked, taken from a pit, at first only begging 
a little water, was in a moment _made one of the great- 
est monarchs in the world. He that was now in the 
jaws of death, starved and dying of thirst, is become 
the emperor, and may drink gold or the blood of meu.”’ 
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girlhood. He has been and will be her 
trustiest adviser and consoler. He writes 
to her in evil times: “ How happy should 
I be if I could bring one contented 
thought to your Majesty, to whom I have 
been devoted from your infancy.” Had 
England taken up in earnest and in fell 
the cause of the Elector Palatine, Sir 
Thomas Roe at the divan, and Bethlen 
Gabor, “the Transylvanian Mithridates ” 
in the field, would have been the foment- 
ers and the champions of war in the east 
of Europe. A great blow dealt from the 
east, with another great blow at the same 
time from the north,—from Denmark 
and Sweden,—how might these have 
Conan the course of the Thirty Years’ 
War? Sir Thomas Roe, as long as he 
lived, — he survived until close upon the 
outbreak of the English Civil War, —con- 
tinued to have the highest reputation 
among diplomatists. And it was not only 
in distant countries and in the east of 
Europe that he won his spurs. After 
Gustavus Adolphus had gained his victory 
of Leipzig, he sent Sir Thomas Roea 
resent of £2000, and in his letter terms 
im “his strenuum consultorem, he be- 
ing one of the first who had advised him 
to this German war, after he had made 
peace betwixt him and the Polander.” 
A man like Roe felt his own power and 
that of Great Britian to do, in time of need, 
decisive things. One can understand, 
when one looks at Sir Thomas Roe’s 
countenance in his picture, dignified and 
determined, with hints of spleen * and 
melancholy, but such hints all but erased 
by a passionate and fiery spirit of action 
—the very portrait eloquent with its de- 
vise, “ Te colut, virtus, ut rem, sed nomen 
inane es” —how it was that, when near 
the close of his career he was at Ratisbon 
on a mission to the emperor and the 
princes of Germany, the chief potentate 
in Christendom was reported to have said 
of him: “I have met with many gallant 
persons of many nations, but I scarce ever 
met with an ambassador but now.” 
It cannot with truth be said that James’s 
_ foreign policy was one of folly ; it was not 
.even one of failure. James’s relations in 
regard to the political system of Europe 
run exactly parallel to his relations with 
regard to its ecclesiastical and theolog- 
ical system. He holds, in both relations, 
a strong fortress in a neutral territory. 
The site on which it is built is impreg- 


* “Preserve me,” he wrote home once, “in his 
Majesty’s remembranee for good, that it may not be 
written on my tomb: The best of this man’s life was 
banishments, ‘ Consul et exul eram.’” 
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nable, or nearly so, to outside assault. But 
it would be neither fitting nor wise, if it 
were possible, for its inhabitants to issue 
forth too far from it, either to act like light 
horsemen or to adopt the offensive on a 
pretentious scale. Fighting from a dis- 
tance, if at all, his must be an indirect 
warfare and the strategy of the cabinet. 
His tentative, procrastinating, in form 
haggling, in spirit freezing, policy had no 
special cause in any fault in his mind and 
judgment. The very same policy is and 
has been the rigorous line, marked out by 
interest and also by duty, at many a junc- 
ture of European affairs, for the United 
Kingdom. Here, too, James’s sympathy 
touched a distant future. British policy 
in regard to Europe has since been, by 
choice and primarily, pacific. For wars 
Britain likes a clearer case and a hotter 
climate. In Europe she has preferred al- 
liances which secured peace to those 
which preluded campaigns. She has to 
be driven out of herself and out of her 
temper into war. There are plenty of later 
examples (and they are most assuredly not 
examples of mere fumbling ignorance, and 
groping incompetence) of behaviour on 
the part of English statesmen very like 
that of James I.; while the Thirty Years’ 
War, a war which no English king, gen- 
eral, or minister could stop, guide, or 
comprehend, loomed and threatened, but, 
as it were, from altogether another sphere 
than his own. 

James’s reign began with interviews 
with Sully, Barneveld, and the Count of 
Mediana, representatives of French, 
Dutch, and Spanish views. He was then, 
as later, fully aware of the important bear- 
ings of contemporary politics. The re- 
public of Venice had a special regard for 
him as having been, at a trying moment, 
one of her best allies. He admired her 
struggle with Rome, and she set a high 
value upon, and drew considerable benefit 
from, his friendly offices. The Twelve 
Years’ Truce between Spain and the 
United Netherlands was in great part 
the work of English diplomacy. King 
James followed the whole life in the 
Netherlands with a keen and scrupulous 
eye. He observed the social and literary, 
as wellas the political results of independ- 
ence. Some jealousy, some rather need- 
less jealousy, arising out of old Scotch 
misgivings and recollections, he showed 
here concerning the bias of controversy 
and dissension in a republic. There was 
constant commercial friction between the 
Dutch and the English. Yet on the 
Dutch to the end he bestowed his regu- 
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lar confidence and his best and most cor- 
dial good-will. In conjunction with Henri 
Quatre, the Dutch, and the German 
Union, King James assisted the Luther- 
an claimants to the Cleves’ succession, 
Brandenburg and oe And after 
Henri Quatre’s murder (and James’s en- 
ergy at this crisis was unusually incisive 
and determined) the English sovereign 
continued the protector and foremost 
member of the alliance. It was under 
these circumstances that a house, now 
imperial in Germany, first gained a settle- 
ment on the Rhine, first advanced to- 
wards the west and centre of Europe, 
first took its place side by side with the 
United Provinces and the United King- 
dom over against Hapsburg, the Spanish 
power,and Rome. Subsequently, in 1612, 
James renewed his alliance with the 
Protestant princes of Germany; and it 
was a combination of English and French 
influence which turned the votes, at the 
imperial election, for Archduke Mathias, 
who was disposed to leniency towards 
Protestants, instead of Archduke Albert. 

As the king’s children grew up, the 
subject of their marriages gave a further 
complication to their father’s politics. 
His sons and daughters, who had re- 
ceived, and, it may be, required in their 
earliest youth more than ordinary care 
and attention, developed into the most 
distinguished and graceful beauty. It 
was a fine family; they had a healthy 
and lively blood ; they could venture to 
marry whom they pleased. The “ pearl” 
of the house was the Princess Elizabeth. 
Many offers had been made for her hand, 
one on behalf of the afterwards so re- 
nowned Gustavus Adolphus. Two chief 
alternatives at last suggested themselves 
for her. She might have carried her 
loveliness and her royal desire for grand- 
er conquests than those which a fair face 
wins, into Italy to the house of Savoy. 
She might have had for father-in-law the 
restless Charles Emmanuel, surnamed the 
Great, who, planted as he was close to the 
Milanese, the midmost spot bristling with 
steel and masonry of the Spanish mili- 
tary net-work, lay chafing, crouched like 
an eager hound straining to be slipped 
against an aggravating, half-contemptu- 
ous enemy. It was a Catholic stock, but 
its allies were the western princes — 
France and the heads of the Protestants 
in Germany. Astrong affection for Eng- 
land at Turin, backed by the political 
intelligence of Venice, might hereafter 
prove useful. But the Princess Eliza- 
beth was a fervid Protestant, and she 
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and the great statesman,— whose las 
work was her marriage,— Cecil, inclined 
rather to the Prince Palatine, Frederick. 
This connection had, when it was made, 
peaceful prospects; it would quietly 
strengthen the Protestant hold on the 
Rhine and the Protestant confederacy 
within the empire. It fell out otherwise. 
Frederick and Elizabeth sought a crown 
in Bohemia; and poor King James got 
entangled in dilemmas, international and 
constitutional, Teutonic, Slavonic, Span- 
ish, as inflammatory as they were inex- 
tricable, and where neither his sword nor 
his learning lay handy. The ordinary 
Englishman knew and cared as much or 
as little about Bohemia as did Shake- 
speare; the Bohemia of the “ Winter 
King” was as unattractive, as inclement, 
and as ungeographical as that of the 
“Winter’s Tale” — 


Our ship hath touched upon 
The deserts of Bohemia ! 
We have landed in ill time: the skies look 
grimly 
And threaten present blusters. In my con- 


science, 
The heavens with that we have in hand are 


angry 
And frown upon us. Make your best haste 
and go not 
Too far in the land: ’tis like to be loud 
weather, 
Besides, this place is famous for the creatures 
Of prey, that keep upon it. 


When a prince of Savoy was thought 
of for his sister, a princess of the same 
house, or of that of Florence, had been 
discussed for the then heir to the throne, 
a youth greatly beloved in England, with 
strong military and anti-Catholic pro- 
clivities. Prince Henry listened to Wot- 
ton, who had just arrived from Venice 
and Turin, and who favoured an Italian 
match. But he himself took up much 
more warmly the idea of a German bride, 
or of having the young Christine of 
France for wife, a child who in England 
might be educated and brought over to 
Protestantism, whose father’s death might 
be avenged, whose father’s fame might 
be outshone by a Henry of England. 
The open foes of Spain often perished 
so soon as they brandished, as soon as 
they spoke aloud of brandishing, the sig- 
nal of defiance. No Stewart Henry was 
to follow after in the track of the battles 
and triumphs of Henry of Navarre. The 
Prince of Wales, in the midst of talk 
about his own, of preliminaries for his 
darling sister’s wedding, fell suddenly ill, 
and in a day or two was dead, Marriage 
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rojects for Prince Charles stood over | 


or a time. 

James continued to take his own kind 
of interest in and to exercise his own 
kind of control over Continental affairs. 
He kept upaclose acquaintance and at- 
tachment with Protestant Switzerland. 
He was called in to mediate, and he set- 
tled the terms, between Sweden and 
Denmark. A point in the history of the 
house of Romanoff has been noticed, 
when its representative offered to be- 
come the vassal of the house of Stewart. 

It will have to be admitted that, taking 
James as a statesman, there is the same 
want of elasticity and spring about his 
policy which men remarked upon in his 
physique. He has acuteness, grasp of 
events; he uniformly appreciates any 
critical movement; he has an unusual 
skill in forecasting consequences: and 
yet he can never dispel the coldness and 
dulness which clog his way through busi- 
ness. When his heart is most in his 
work, when he expatiates on the attributes 
and prerogatives of his crown, the eluci- 
dation is that rather of a herald than of 
aking. He hasan excellent knowledge 
of what his house, his station, his era 
mean; but when he begins to explain 
the meaning he draws himself aloof, as 
though he were a genealogian or an an- 


tiquarian, and studying his own history 
for some exploded and extinct particulars, 
as though he had no general and contem- 


porary public. Let it, however, if we 
would be fair to him, again be noted on 
his behalf, how hard he tried to remedy 
his natural defects. He was an untiring 
sportsman ; and he was as indefatigable 
in his exertions to keep up with the ideas 
and the projects, wherever new ones 
were started, in the wide world of poli- 
tics. No English sovereign for centuries, 
certainly no English sovereign since the 
Reformation, with the exception of Wil- 
liam III., was so profoundly and minute- 
ly versed in the affairs of foreign coun- 
tries. Had James been a less well-in- 
formed politician he would have fought 
more wars and finished off more meas- 
ures. His reign is full of openings. 
Midway between the enthusiasm of the 
Sixteenth and the indifferentism of the 
eighteenth century, the seventeenth is in 
the whole range of English politics the 
central and most fruitful study. And in 
relation to the study of that century, and 
even of times reaching much beyond its 
limits, one can take the reign of James 
and find it introduce the large subject as 
if it were an author’s preface. As Von 
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Ranke well puts it: “It was James who 
struck the pitch for the dynasty of the 
Stewarts, he gathered into a knot the 
whole destiny of his house.” * 

Much weight has. to be given, when 
one takes note of James’s notions and 
statements concerning his throne and the 
centre of power in his realm, and then 
concerning hereditary sovereignty, the 
divine right of kings, the institution of 
Episcopacy, to their bearing on his ex- 
periences of Scotland and on the circum- 
stances of that country, as he had seen 
them alter. Whither, when James was 
born, was Scotland being steered ? What 
but his birthright brought the two king- 
doms together ? over what a sea of jar- 
ring elements had he been set up to 
stretch the sceptre, to defend the faith, 
to keep the peace? We are apt not to 
Observe at all considerations which 
James had, as his first associations and 
first principles, before him. Not only 
was there a moral to be drawn from the 
troubles of his boyhood and early man- 
hood (out of which he had emerged), dis- 
orders did not cease in Scotland through- 
out lis reign, and scarcely at any period 
in the history of their common language 
has the jealousy between the two nations 
found for itself such vehement expres- 
sion. 

James’s migration into England had 
been followed, as might be looked for, 
by a large increase in the petty outbreaks 
and disturbances of the north. The an- 
imosity against the Scotch broke out in 
publie and in private. Publicly the most 
violent language was, probably, that used 
in the particular English Parliament 
which met in April 1614, and which was 
dissolved chiefly because of the menaces 
which the king feared might be taken to 
extend even to himself. In that House 
of Commons, speeches, loading the 
Scotch with opprobrium, and coupling in 
ominously allusive phrase Scotch with 
Sicilian “ Vespers,” had been heard (cp. 
Pattison, 424, 30). In the way of private 
satire, Sir Anthony Welldon’s “ Perfect 
Description of Scotland’’ cannot well 
ever have been surpassed as a piece of 
vituperation, rich as our literature is in 
similar specimens. 

If, then, James had never surveyed the 
wider scene ; if his mind had been quite 
abstracted from Europe and the other 
continents into which the European was 
making a new way; if, within his prov- 

* “Er hat den Ton fiir die Regierun 


égeben, und den Knoten der G 
Eukel geschiirzt.” — Bd. ii. s. 10. 


der Stuarts 
icke seiner 
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ince as king, his eye had rested only on 
one dividing line, that narrow border 
which cuts Britain intotwo; might he not 
well have deemed the sole type and em- 
bodiment of the political consolidation of 
the island to be himself, the only pledge of 
the united action and combined glory of 
what he styled “Great Britain” to lie in 
his own blood and his own title? The 
exercise of the prerogative to those who, 
like himself and Bacon, saw it on the 
ideal side, what was it but the one appar- 
ent means to found and mature an impe- 
rial policy? Was not the pressure of a 
central authority permissible for organ- 
ization in the State and comprehension in 
the Church? How was he to escape, how- 
ever, a thought of the situation of civiliza- 
tion at large ? Could there be a settlement 
of the divisions of Christendom? Such 
questions statesmen as yet could not bear 
to answer in the negative. Could secta- 
rian fanaticism be robbed of what they, 
the statesmen, thought a deadly political 
poison and sting? Could that further 
evil, the growth of areckless and muti- 
nous military spirit, be got under re- 
straint? Was any scheme practicable — 
so in its full import the enquiry would 
frame itself —for a European balance of 
power, in which the old and the new 
might live on together? If compromise 
had become impossible, terrible times 


were at hand. Cecil had pondered the 
dangerous symptoms. John of Barneveld, 
in a most troublesome corner of the field, 
had succumbed in the first local outbreak 


of the threatened plague. Henri Quatre 
and Sully had attempted to devise the 
remedy. A famous plan for the recon- 
struction of Europe, in which every im- 
portant system of authority, constitution 
and creed should exist in co-ordination 
and counterpoise, remained, long after 
both Henri Quatre and James I. had 
passed away, to task and puzzle and oc- 
cupy the retirement and old age of Sully. 
After all, his fellows were really not less 
timorous, nor were they less visionary 
than James. Let us turn again for a few 
moments to his foreign policy, in the as- 
pect it had for himself. And, first, let us 
notice a power toward which he stood in 
very curious relations — Rome. Clement 
VIII. was pope when James was still 
young, in whom it was said that Julius IL., 
Sixtus V., Pius V., each, in his peculiar 
force, had risen again, —a pope for the 
world, and not only for Italy, whose pol- 
icy was on a scale to be admired (there 
seem to us to be several points where it 
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was directly imitated) by the sovereign he 
once, notwithstanding the gulf between 
them, addressed. This pope, “the hon- 
est, the devout, the wise,” who would not 
bind himself to the faction either of Spain 
or of France; who followed sympathet- 
ically but impartially, and as himself arbi- 
ter.of the Church universal, the dialec- 
tical combat which had waxed fierce be- 
tween the orders of St. Ignatius and St. 
Dominic ; this pope, who hoped for Isaac 
Casaubon’s adhesion and conversion, 
who absolved Henry Quatre ; sent, as we 
said, word —it was before Elizabeth’s 
death — to Scotland, that a principal place 
in his affections and his prayers was 
reserved for the son of Mary Stewart. 
With a tolerant pope, James was disposed 
to toleration. When, shortly after his ac- 
cession in England, the Puritans com- 
plained that fifty thousand Englishmen 
had lately joined the Romish communion, 
James’s rejoinder, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, was, that it was for them next, 
on their part, to attract an equal number 
of Spaniards and Italians. Clement was, 
however, succeeded by men of a different 
calibre. James’s opinion, even after the 
Gunpowder Plot—it was his life-long 
opinion — continued in favour of tolera- 
tion. He said, though certainly he chose 
a safe moment for saying it, — for it was 
when Paul V., whom he knew for an obsti- 
nate and immovable bigot, was pontiff, — 
that, if the pope would make one step to- 
ward a reconciliation of the churches, he 
himself would make four. He added, that 
he would be prepared to recognize tra- 
ditional superiority in the Roman see, 
though his conviction was clear, and that 
quite independent of political induce- 
ments, that his own reformed confession 
was the purest and best. After Paul 
came Gregory XV. and Urban VIII., both 
men for whom, and James, there was no 
common ground. Ideas of amity and ac- 
commodation gave place at Rome to the 
intoxication of a holy war and of tri- 
umphant and wholesale convert-making. 
The congregation of the Propaganda took 
its enormous work in hand ; the Capuchin 
and Jesuit missions had unexampled suc- 
cesses; St. Ignatius and St. Francis 
Xavier were canonized. A new vehe- 
mently Catholic literature was springing 
up, trained in classical schools and rich 
in beautiful and mystical emotion, in the 
native languages of Spain, France, and 
Italy ; a renewed impulse was given to 
the life of male and female conventual 
societies ; the Benedictines of St. Maur 
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started on their scholarly labours; the 
courtly eloquence of the French pulpit 
began with Berulle. 

The rooted, substantial, effective re- 
sistance, which this movement regularly 
encountered whenever it attempted to 
affect Britain, is a most, we take it to be 
the most, remarkable trait in the general 
history of the contrasts of the time in 
religious thought and in spiritual life. 
There was in England no regeneration of 
Catholicism. In England alone the fail- 
ure of the Jesuits was not only complete 
but comic. There was raised up to re- 
store the old faith beyond the channel no 
St. Francis of Sales, no St. Teresa. There 
was no literary reaction in Britain. In 
England the authorized version of the 
Bible appeared ; in Scotland two bulky 
books should be mentioned, antagonistic 
to each other, but each inspired by the 
spirit of the Reformation, each building 
up something toward the edifice of the 
days to come — each animated by a vig- 
orous individualism, the works of Spottis- 
wood and Calderwood. And the firm 
nucleus of the opposition to the Roman 
attack, the force and learning of the de- 
fence, “the rock in the broad ocean” of 
controversy, lay with the divines of the 
Church of England and in King James’s 
own circle. From England went the re- 


plies to Bellarmine, Baronius, or Du Per- 


ron. A valuable memoir on the Church 
of England, as James I. understood it, 
and as he and his friends wished to mould 
it, may be extracted from that excellent 
biography of Isaac Casaubon, which the 
accomplished rector of Lincoln College 
has added to a difficult and incomplete 
department in the history of literature. 
Casaubon had set out from Geneva; 
he had found himself at last at London. 
He had travelled through the whole field 
of letters, and opinions, and conduct. 
He began as humanist and grammarian ; 
he soon grew into the first Grecian of his 
century. He was, by marriage, son of 
Henry Stephens (Henry II.); in charac- 
ter and attainments, and by affection, he 
was the twin scholar, knowing himself 
the less gifted, and always most humble 
and reverent towards his elder, the twin 
scholar with Joseph Scaliger. But he 
ended among English episcopal seats and 
English polemical colleges, modernizing 
Greek fathers for the British Solomon, 
studying old Baglish chronicles with an 
acclimatized patriotism, pamphleteer and 
argument-dealer in chief to the Anglican 
establishment. How strong and how in- 
tense an attraction must those interests 
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have had, which caught a Casaubon into 
their stream ! 

It was after the murder of Henri 
Quatre that Casaubon quitted Paris, 
where he had resided many years, and 
crossed into England. The assassina- | 
tion of his patron — dla atra et nefasta 
dies — was a new spur, driving Casaubon 
out of the company of the ancients and 
his own meditations into the fight. His 
faith dropped into the regular formula. 
“T think it now,” he exclaims (Pattison, 
p. 349), “apart of my religion to make 
public profession of belief (in the royal . 
supremacy).” Mr. Pattison is very happy 
and forcible in the sentences in which he 
sketches the Church of England as it 
presented itself to this “stranger and 
sojourner” in it, Isaac Casaubon. “ To 
his surprise he found a whole national 
Church encamped on the ground on 
which he had believed himself to be an 
isolated adventurer ” (p. 303). 

To the passage we next quote, we 
would draw particular attention : — 


The ministers of his (Casaubon’s) own com- 
murion scouted antiquity. . . . Books fell in 
his way written on this side of the Channel in 
which he met with a line of argument very 
different. There were others besides himself 
who could respect the authority of the fathers, 
without surrendering their reason to the dicta 
of the Papal Church. The young Anglo- 
Catholic school which was then forming in 
England took precisely the ground which 
Casaubon had been led to take against Du 
Perron. 

The change of face which English theology 
effected in the reign of James I. is, to our gen- 
eration, one of the best-known facts in the 
history of our Church. But it is often taken 
for granted that this revolution was brought 
about by the ascendancy of one man, whose 
name is often used to denominate the school, 
as the Laudian, school of divines. Laud was 
the political leader, but in this capacity only 
the agent of a mode of thinking, which he did 
not invent. Anglo-Catholic theology is not a 
system of which any individual thinker can 
claim the invention. It arose necessarily or 
by natural development, out of the contro- 
versy with the Papal advocates, as soon as 
that controversy was brought out of the do- 
main of pure reason into that of learning. 
That this peculiar compromise, or via media, 
between Romanism and Calvinism developed 
itself in England, and nowhere else in Christen- 
dom, is owing to causes which this is not the 
place to investigate. But that it was a product 
not of English soil, but of theological learning 
wherever sufficient learning existed is evi- 
denced by the history of Casaubon’s mind, 
who now found himself, in 1610, an Anglican 
ready made, as the mere effect of reading the 
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fathers to meet Du Perron’s incessant attacks. 
(Pages 299, 300.) 


Casaubon was writing an account not 
only of the present but of the future 
when he explains to Saumaise: “ Hac 
gens nihil minus est quam barbara, amat 
et colit literas, presertim autem sacras. 
Quod si me conjectura non fallit, totius 
ee pars integerrima est in 

nglia.” 

It is not necessary to send our readers 
further than to Mr. Pattison’s pages for 
traces of the impression produced in 
those days by the English national 
Church on foreigners who saw her on the 
spot —on such men as, beside Casau- 
bon, Sully, George Calixtus, and Grotius. 
They wil! find also, in Mr. Pattison’s 
volume, Casaubon’s very favourable esti- 
mate of the king, whose command of the 
religious and literary situation, whose 
knowledge of languages, whose reading 
in divinity and criticism, whose powers 
as a conversationalist, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the classics, he cel- 
ebrates. Casaubon was far removed 


from being an indiscriminate flatterer, 
and he is writing to De Thou, the histo- 
rian, for whom nothing but a correct re- 
port would have value, when he says of 
James, “I find him greater than his 
fame; he grows upon me daily ” (p. 320). 


In communion with and in support of 
the Church of England Casaubon made 
his last effort, spent the remnant that 
was left to him of time ; from amongst 
the group of courtly theologians, some- 
times with the king himself for collabora- 
teur, his dying shaft was sent in against 
Rome. “The most conspicuous Prot- 
estant writer of the day was here stating 
the case of the most powerful—of the 
only considerable — Protestant sover- 
eign ” (p. 438). That case was on behalf 
of the Church of England as a purified 
Church, which declined the name of 
“schismatic” as a description—as a 
Church desiring English freedom and 
Christian concord. Other establishments 
were to be urged to reform, and re-con- 
stitute themselves on a national and in- 
clusive, on a sound historic basis. The 
unity and the peace of Christendom need 
not be broken, though it might be found 
impossible to keep terms with Rome. 
Rome might have to be put under re- 
straint, or set aside. Since Clement’s 
death, James had not hoped to make, in 
any direct way, an agreement or truce 
with Rome; she would have to make 
her peace last — peace would be forced 
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upon her. But if Casaubon was aston- 
ished to find what he found in the Church 
of England, James, finding what he found 
‘in Casaubon, was convinced the more, 
that principles he believed in, of ecclesias- 
tical government and settlement for Eng- 
land, were applicable to other states of 
Europe. 

Let us turn from James’s position 
towards Rome to his position towards 
Spain. It was, we take it, the cherished 
and constant motive of all James’s for- 
eign diplomacy to compass an under- 
standing with Spain, with the ultimate 
intention of a political pacification and a 
religious settlement of Europe. The 
Spanish alliance would also seem desira- 
ble to him when he went upon narrower 
ground, when he considered himself as 
an insular or as a colonist king, when he 
looked at Ireland, or when he thought of 
America and Asia. A peace with Rome, 
as we said, King James did not seriously 
expect, at any rate from a Rome not 
compelled to be benignant. The peace 
with Spain he missed, as was the case 
with so many a stroke of his, only by a 
hair’s breadth. And we may suppose 
that, had he not died when he did, the 
consistent plan of his reign would have 
risen again to the surface in the first mo- 
ments of smoother political sailing. 

Spain, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, still overshadowed the 
world, Was it because evening lights 
were setting in, or was it indeed because 
of an invincible vitality and a still shoot- 
ing stature? Who, at that instant, look- 
ing about him for signs, could tell? A 
man might have his doubts concerning 
the Hapsburg-Burgundian line, the ju- 
risdiction of the Inquisition, the ex- 
haustive process, which was being at- 
tempted to garrison from Spain, and by 
a spiritual militia to convert, all nations. 
Yet a man could scarcely make himself 
sure that the grandeur of Spain was on 
ithe ebb, and that its life was being all 
, forced into one or two artificial channels. 
Let us remind our readers that Cervantes 
lived on to 1616, Ribalta to 1628, Lope 
de Vega to 1653; that Zurbaran was 
born in 1598, Velasquez in 1599, Cano in 
— Calderon in 1601, and Murillo in 
1618. 

Mr. Gardiner has been guided by a 
true historical instinct in treating with 
the utmost detail the history of Priace 
Charles andthe Spanish marriage. This 
is, though it may surprise some of our 
readers to hear it, the central subject 
of the six volumes, to which, so far, Mr. 
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Gardiner’s history has been brought. 
The needle in the compass, which was to 
guide the voyage and destiny of Chris- 
tian civilization for centuries, kept vi- 
brating and hovering in the neighbour- 
hood of such small personal and amatory 
conjunctions. Without looking away to 
imperial or Italian affairs, and remaining 
strictly in the west of Europe, how, in 
France and in England, did all the plots 
and possibilities of politics, the question 
of peace, the question of the concord of 
religions, seem, for years, to turn upon 
the bridals of Spanish infantas? A 
Spanish connection might, after all, have 
grown popular with Englishmen. With 
regard to the prolongation of the war 
with Spain, the case cannot be better 
stated than in Mr. Gardiner’s words. 
He is writing of the very commencement 
of James’s reign : — 


As far as England was concerned, with the 
exception of the disputed right to trade in the 
East and West Indies, there was absolutely no 
reason whatever for continuing the war... . 
Cecil looked upon the whole subject with the 
eye of a statesman. . . . He knew, as Eliza- 
beth had known, that England could not bear 
many more years of war. . . . He was anxious 
to see a peace concluded, which would relieve 
England from the burden of an objectless 

-war. (“History of England, 1603-16,” vol. i. 
pp. 66, 69.) ; 

The policy which was adopted by James, 
under Salisbury’s guidance, was on the whole, 
though open to objection as being occasionally 
deficient in boldness and in moral energy, the 
best and wisest course which it was possible 
for him to pursue. either the pecuniary re- 
sources nor the military power of England 
would have been sufficient to enable him to do 
more than make desultory attacks upon the out- 
skirts of the Spanish monarchy and perhaps to 
throw some little additional weight into the 
scale of the Dutch republic. It was better 
and wiser to adopt a policy which, while it 
husbanded the resources of the country by the 
economy which peace alone rendered possible, 
yet kept constantly on the watch against the 
designs of Spain, and was ever ready to meet 
its aggressive diplomacy by a firm union with 
those powers who were anxious, either from 
religious or political motives, to maintain their 
independence. (‘ History of England, 1603- 
16,” vol. i. p. 325.) 


The existing animosity against Spain 
owed, in part, its strength to the con- 
sciousness of a real community of inter- 
ests and to the remembrance of a former 


affectionate and unbroker® alliance. To 
Spain England had of old been wont to 
look for the most congenial of confeder- 
ates and the most marriageable of dynas- 
ties ; for three of the last race, for three 
LIVING AGE. VOL, XI. 562 
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Tudors, bride or bridegroom had come 
out of Spain. Had not Philip II. himself 
stooped his lowest, when he craved the 
hand of Elizabeth—of Anne Boleyn’s 
daughter? Quiet on the high seas anda 
lasting accommodation in the Low Coun- 
tries would have followed on a Spanish 
match. With the Channel at peace, the 
trade of the world would be conducted 
by a friendly association of Spaniards, 

ollanders, and English. And a Span- 
ish queen would greatly strengthen the 
house of Stewart. It might easily hap- 
pen that, joined to the stout and hearty 
Stewart stock, the Hapsburg blood might 
take a new lease of life, and that the 
inheritance of her fathers might some 
day accrue to the posterity of an infanta, 
who should be married into Britain. 
Such a marriage would also take the 
sting out of the commonly spread and 
received report that the Queen of Scots 
had disinherited her son, and named the 
king of Spain heir to all her rights. 
Moreover, a Spanish marriage for Prince 
Charles, following on the Danish mar- 
riage of King James, would carry Britain 
into the centre and foreground of a naval 
and commercial league, which would em- 
brace the whole western coast of Europe, 
and might well seem the most constrain- 
ing of imaginable pledges for the preser- 
vation of the whole Continent in tran- 
quillity. Moreover, it was always a fun- 
damental point with James, as it contin- 
ued with all the Stewarts, to assert their 
liberty to wed beyond the Reformed Faith. 
Then again, predisposing arguments, 
though from opposite directions, toward 
the marriage might be found in two 
other considerations, which, in spite of 
his unaffected love of toleration and 
charitable constructions, caused James a 
good deal of worry. The first consider- 
ation was the tendency, confined, though 
it was, to a comparatively very small and 
insignificant section of the court and the 
highest aristocracy, to join the Catholic 
communion : his own light-minded queen 
had coquetted with Romanism, though 
she died a sincere Protestant. The sec- 
ond consideration was the certainty, the 
proofs of which he held in his hands, that 
men in the most prominent offices, of the 
greatest intelligence and repute —not 
only a suspected Raleigh, but a Monson, 
a Northampton, a Salisbury — had been 
for some purpose or other (we do not 
judge the purpose to have been a trea- 
sonable one, for they were not fastidious 
about spoiling the Egyptians) in receipt 
of Spanish annuities and refreshers. Fur 
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ther, it was a valuable circumstance in 
James’s eyes that England should be 
able to stand before not only Protestant! 
but Catholic Europe on equal terms with 
Spain, the defender of the Protestant: 
faith suitor on behalf of his son for the 
daughter or sister of the most Catholic 
king. Nor, we should add, will James’s 
private theory concerning the Spanish or 
French marriage be fairly comprehended 
by us, unless we are careful to bear in 
mind that, in principle and in practice, 
he stuck absolutely, with stubborn and 
almost unkind consistency, to his rule, 
that the royal womankind should exer- 
cise no authority or influence over State 
concerns. As they both had much rea- 
son to know, James was never for an in- 
stant swayed in his course either by his 
mother or his wife, excellent husband as 
he was, and as good a son as the mother 
allowed of. It would have been well for 
his successor, though Charles was justi- 
fied in the indignant retort on Bristol at 
Madrid: “I wonder what you have ever 
found in me that you should conceive I 
should be so base and unworthy as for a 
wife to change my religion ;” still more 
would it have been well for his later de- 
scendants if, following as they did in so 
many respects his precepts, this integral 
position in the system of their ancestor 
had been remembered by them. 

And to negotiate for such a match, 
even if it were to come to nothing, was 
quite in accordance with James’s man- 
mer. Hesawthe cohesion and the ex- 
pansion of the British empire pressing 
and pushing on of itself with a natural 
and tremendous impetus ; his own busi- 
ness he took to be to keep the roads 
clear ; to make a peace, or to get, if not 
a peace, a truce; to gain, by all means, 
time. So through the whole reign, from 
the very beginning to the very end, the 
Spanish marriage project is on the cards. 

Unwillingly—and yet liking to see 
this earnestness in others on behalf of a 
scheme .af his own fostering —he let 
Charles and Buckingham start for Ma- 
drid. He was pleased, at any rate, to note 
that his son was beginning to under- 
stand and fall in with his own concep- 
tions concerning the appropriate rela- 
tions and aims of Great Britain. And 
thus he allowed the journey, though he 
felt his health and faculties giving way, 
and could ill miss the comfort of having 
son and confidant about him. That 


Charles should really have taken up the 





notion of such a match,—that his heir 
had made himself at home in his father’s 
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intentions for him,—consoled James in 
regard to the whole enterprise. So when 
he ordered the prince back, he wrote: 
“TI confess it is my chiefest worldly joy 
that ye love her, but the necessity of my 
affairs enforceth me to tell you that you 
must prefer the obedience to a father to 
the love ye carry to a mistress.” As to 
the manner of the courtship, Charles was 
doing what he himself had done, what 
Darnley had done, what James V. of 
Scotland had done, in going abroad to 
woo. “Here are baby Charles and 
Steenie who have a great mind to go by 
post into Spain to fetch home the in- 
fanta.” “What think you,” he said to 
Cottington, when the notion is fresh 
hatched, “of the journey?” “ Dear, ven- 
turous knights,” is his own paternal com- 
ment, “ worthy to be put in a new roman- 
so.” “But do you think,” months later 
to Williams, “ that this knight-errant pil- 
grimage will be lucky to win the Spanish 
lady and to convey her shortly into Eng- 
land?” Then, however, when the wed- 
ding looks quite probable, when he has 
to begin to-build a Roman Catholic chap- 
el for the infanta, it is remarked in what 
an ill-humour he is, and he is overheard 
to exclaim, “ We are building a chapel to 
the devil.” For if it was to be at all, 
this marriage must be as part of a great 
political advance. Here the king and 
the Prince of Wales were quite at one. 
As James said for them both, when he 
had his son again, “I like not to marry 
my son with a portion of my daughter’s 
tears.”* It may be noted how, after- 
wards in regard to the French match, 
father and son again acted in complete 
harmony.f And when in Spain new dif- 
ficulties arose and multiplied, he was 
against all love-sick loitering. ‘Come 
speedily away. Alas! I now repent me 
sore that ever I suffered you to go, Ye 
shall be as heartily welcome as if ye had 
done all things ye went for.” 

For while, as usual, we are at one with 
Mr. Gardiner in his criticism and account 
of events, we here, as not unfrequently, 
are compelled to disagree with him in his 
appreciation of persons. We trust he 
will pardon us the observation, but we 
sometimes cannot, try all we will, make 
him agree with himself. He is compiete 
master of the facts; we are indebted in 
chief to him for our own knowledge of 
them; he de#erves the greatest credit, 
and he has our sincerest gratitude for his 

* Spanish Marriage, vol. ii. p. 423. 

t+ England under the Duke of Buckingham and 
Charles [., vol. i. pp. 94) 95- 
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most laborious, exact, and candidly re- 
corded researches: but surely his facts 
themselves make as evidence against the 
conclusions which he ultimately inclines 
to draw from them. He speaks of James 
as being “in Sarmiento’s net;” and 
again, of his “dragging to the horror of 
patriots the English nation to unuttera- 
ble shame.” * Why that is just the.old, 
partial, prejudiced view, which we should 
have supposed had been finally dissi- 
pated by the agency of Mr. Gardiner’s 
own narrative. With regard to Spain 
and to Europe, England’s position, even 
if it be held that James had not made the 
most of it, was at the close quite as im- 
posing and formidable as at the opening 
of the reign. Even though she had not 
drawn, in the opinion of some, all the in- 
terest out of her advantages she might 
ata risk have snatched, still it was im- 
possible to deny that she had (of what 
other kingdom could the same for James’s 
lifetime have been said ?) added vastly to 
her accumulated capital. With regard to 
the particular form of alliance with Spain 
by a marriage, Spain first made and 
Spain clung longest to the proposition. 
With regard to Gondomar, his sole im- 
portance is that, always unpopular with 
the English people, he remained from 
first to last the thoroughgoing friend 
and genuine furtherer of the Spanish 
marriage. 

It was in the last months of Casaubon’s 
life that Diego Sarmiento de Acufia, fa- 
mous and familiar with Englishmen under 
his later title as “the Count of Gondo- 
mar, arrived in London.” Here is Mr. 
Gardiner’s description of this celebrated 
personage. : 


It would be absurd to speak of Sarmiento 
as a man of genius, or even as a deep and far- 
sighted politician. He was altogether defi- 
cient in... the power of seeing things of 
pre-eminent importarice as they really are. 
During his long residence amongst the Eng- 
lish people, and with his unrivalled opportu- 
nities for studying their character, he never 
could comprehend for a moment that English 
Protestantism had any deeper root than in the 

rsonal predilections of a king, etc. (‘* Span- 
ish Marriage,” vol. i. 9, and fassim.) 


Just so. That prepares us for the kind 
of statements Gondomar would make in 
his despatches. But it does not prepare 
us to find Mr. Gardiner accepting Gon- 
domar altogether on his own statement. 
It does not prepare us to find that, after 
all, Mr. Gardiner, having written thus 


* Spanish Marriage, vol. i. p. 36. 
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concerning envoy and sovereign, should 
finally consent to repeat that Gondomar 
was a man to have a James I. in leading- 
strings. When Salisbury pocketed his 
six thousand crowns per annum from 
Spain, because Spain forced them on him, 
and would obstinately hold him the worse 
enemy were he to decline the pension (the 
act was doubtless one for which in later 
days there could be neither excuse nor 
condonation), it was not himself that he 
thought a fool as he handled the money. 
Nor had Salisbury’s master any reason 
to underrate his own wit and skill when, 
undertaking after Cecil’s death the gen- 
eral supervision of government, and 
amongst other branches of it the man- 
agement of the Spanish business, he had 
in especial to deal with Gondomar. The 
Spaniard was just the kind of quarry 
James liked to be after. The king was 
far more than a match for the ambassa- 
dor. Had it been otherwise, there was 
plenty of counter-check. Winwood, the 
most Protestant and anti-Spanish of 
statesmen, took the oaths as secretary 
just about the time of Gondomar's arri- 
val, and a bishop was lord-keeper while 
the marriage negotiations were at their 
height. Let Mr. Gardiner look again at 
the whole transaction in the light in 
which the following extract from Von 
Ranke’s characteristic of James would 
place it. 


On every side he saw himself involved in a 
struggle with hostile privileges and proud in- 
dependent powers, from whose ascendency 
both in Church and State, he was careful to 
keep himself free, while at the same time he 
did not proceed to extremities or come to an 
absolute rupture. He was naturally disposed, 
and was moreover led by circumstances, to 
make it a leading rule of conduct to adhere 
immovably to principles which he had once 
espoused, and never to lose sight of them; 
but, having done this, to appear vacillating 
and irresolute in matters of detail. His posi- 
tion abroad involved the same apparent con- 
tradiction. Placed in the midst of great rival 
powers, and never completely certain of the 
obedience of his subjects, he sought to ensure 
the future for himself by crafty and hesitating 
conduct. All the world complained that they 
could not depend on him, each party thought 
that he was blinded by the other. Those, 
however, who knew him more intimately, as- 
sure us that we must not suppose that he did 
not apprehend the snares that were laid for 
him; that if only he were willing to use his 
eyes, he was as clear-sighted as Argus; that 
there was no prince in the world who had 
more insight into affairs or more cleverness in 
transacting them. They say that if he ap- 
peared to lack decision, this arose from his 
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fine perception of the difficulties arising from 
the nature of things and their necessary con- 
sequences ; that he was just as slow and cir- 
cumspect in the execution as he was lively and 
expeditious in the discussion of measures ; 
that he knew how to moderate his choleric 
temperament by an intentional reserve, and 
that even his absence from the capital and his 
residence in the country were made to second 
this systematic hesitation ; that if a disputed 
point awaited decision, instead of attending a 
meeting with the privy councillors who were 
with him, he would take advantage of a fine 
day to fly his falcons, for he thought that 
something might happen in the meanwhile, or 
some news be brought in, and that the delay 
of an hour had often, ere now, been found 
profitable. (Vol. i. pp. 475-6.) 


No man of his times, none of the 
great men who endeavoured to avert or 
to minimise the Thirty Years’ War, un- 
dertook to occupy so impartial and, ac- 
cording to the political theories prevalent 
among us now, so judiciously chosen, yet 
at the same time so disagreeable and 
unremunerated a post of .observation, so 
nice and hazardous a line of revision or 
interference, as James. 

Mr. Gardiner has proved, over and 
over again, that the king was well-nigh 
the only man in England who understood 
the drift and import of the horrid storms, 
which abroad were thickly and. rapidly 


overspreading the heavens. James, while 
the country at large applauded the Elect- 


or Palatine’s acceptance of the Bo- 
hemian crown, had opposed, remon- 
strated, threatened, done his utmost to 
stem and weaken the wild tide of thought- 
less enthusiasm. “The Palatine is a 
godless man and a usurper. I shall be 
involved in a bad cause.” * He foresaw, 
in the first place, the foreign disasters 
which ensued. When the news, which 
the Londoners refused to credit, reached 
him of the luckless battle on the White 
Hill, James showed no surprise. His 
first remark was, “I have long expected 
this.’+ The torch of war, which had 
been kindled, could in Germany scarcely 
be damped. Was it possible to narrow 
its flame and to prevent the conflagration 
from touching the outlying countries ? 
To this question James seriously ad- 
dressed himself. 

The Palatinate was a keystone in the 
military system of Europe. A war in the 
Palatinate, a war on the Rhine, was 
fraught with infinite risks in regard to all 
Western and Protestant Europe. The 


* Spanish Marriage, vol. i. p. 32 
t Ibid., p. 387. ieee 
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United Provinces and France, as well as 
the northern monarchies and Great Brit- 
ain, all these were deeply interested. 
Expostulation, stratagem, as a last resort 
the sword, must be tried, rather than 
the Palatinate yielded. Happen, indeed, 
what might, the Palatinate must never 
be sacrificed ; on that head James was all 
through calmly, but quite, determined. 
And had not just now all England been 
full of excitement and fervour on behalf 
of the Elector Palatine and his consort, 
their admired and beloved Princess 
Elizabeth ? Yet was not James right in 
his foregatherings, in his doubts, how far 
England would really care to take the 
lead in a war in Germany? Above all, 
was he not right in staving off an English 
war, unless, after the most elaborate 
preparations, in Germany and against 
Spain at once? A war with Germany 
would put a terrible strain on his king- 
dom. From it England could never gain 
any of the ordinary rewards of hostili- 
ties to victorious nations, It was not 
like a war with Spain, a war on the 
ocean or in the colonies, which to the 
realm, and still more to the individual 
adventurer —then so large a_ share- 
holder in the national stock of daring 
and vigour —brought a rich and quick 
harvest of fame and treasure. This war 
could not, unless carried on — would not, 
for that matter, if so carried on — with a 
cold-blooded and professionally exercised 
barbarity, at which James shuddered with 
an unfeigned detestation, pay its ex- 
penses. The expenses must be provided 
beforehand and at home. It would be 
an otherwise incalculable, it was sure to 
be a long and severe, war. And, as in 
subsequent centuries, so in the seven- 
teenth, Britain would be expected, beside 
her share in troops and officers, to fur- 
nish, among allies, the chief contribution 
of money and equipment. To justify 
James —the apprehensive and the de- 
cided side of his policy alike —one has 
but to skim the sessions of Parliament in 
1621 and 1623. The country, as was 
said, had hitherto been full of outbursts 
of loyal affection to the cause of the king 
of Bohemia, and of poetical devotion to 
his queen. England had, it may also be 
observed —in generals of her own, like 
Chichester, Vere, and Burroughes — gen- 
tlemen and disciplinarians, under whom 
she might with fair confidence and a 
good conscience have taken the field. 
The neutrality, the friendship of Spain — 
a master-stroke of James’s — might be 
deemed secured. But to carry on war as 
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Englishmen were accustomed — not after 
the fashion of Mansfeld and his licen- 
tious and ruffianly freebooters — would 
undoubtedly cost, as an experienced 
council of war reported, nine hundred 
thousand pounds per annum. 

Meanwhile the measures taken abroad 
by the king during the early session of 
1621 were excellent and prompt. Digby 
was despatched to Vienna and Madrid ; he 
was to demand patience and courtesy for 
Frederick, who was to retain his inher- 
ited domains and title, and to give up the 
Bohemian crown. In case these terms 
were rejected at both courts, Digby’s 
instructions were explicit enough :— 
“ Our meaning briefly and plainly is that, 
in case herein satisfaction shall be denied 
us, you endeavour to fix the quarrel as 
well upon the king of Spain as upon the 
emperor.” There was a mark beyond 
which even James’s reluctance would not 
be stretched. ‘“ But this we would have 
you do rather solidly than by any words 
of threatening or menace, and rather to 
give us a just and good ground, when we 
shall see occasion to enter into a war, 
than suddenly to embark us in it.”* 
Digby’s propositions were acceptable. 
They were equally well received at the 
courts of Spain, Brussels, Vienna, and 
Dresden. And this mission would have 
altogether succeeded, but for Frederick’s 
incurable folly, and Mansfeld’s equall 
incurable levity. Frederick neglected a 
vice, to which Elizabeth, Carleton, and} 
Nethersole implored him to listen ; Mans- 
feld — in whose companionship both Chi- 
chester and Vere, experienced and veter- 
an English captains, despaired of humane 
warfare and prosperous events — followed 
his drunkard thirst for slaughter, burn- 
ing, and waste. The shocking details of 
these unlicensed and criminal raids waged 
by that party, to which by religion, blood, 
and interest he belonged, threw James 
into the utmost distress and perplexity, 
though they confirmed in him the old 
purpose, to strive for peace. At this 
juncture of his life it was that James 
must have most bitterly felt his own de- 
fects, and the evils of the generation 
around him. What would he not have 
given for a great minister, his own and 
the nation’s confidential friend! It was 
now that Bacon fell. “ All my lawyers 
are so bred and nursed in corruption ” — 
it was not so bad as that—“that they 
cannot leave it.” Salisbury was dead, 
Bacon was lost, Digby had no gift of pop- 
ularity. 

* Spanish Marriage, vol. ii. p. 91. 
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By the autumn session of 1621 Digby * 
was back in England, in order that he 
might, in person, put before the Com- 
mons the duty of keeping steadily in sight 
the one primary and necessary plan, if 
there was to be a war: the occupation 
and possession of the Palatinate. 

If James, in his final days, ever thought 
it worth while to indulge in self-congratu- 
lations on his power of reading troubles 
beforehand, he may well have done so 
when he thought over the occurrences of 
his last two Parliaments. James under- 
stood thoroughly — his learning, and the 
experience of a long life on the throne, 
had taught him the lesson—that the 
wars of the future, however styled, would 
be not religious, but political. James 
had disliked wars in general, and this war 
with the rest; if possible, he would still 
keep clear of it, or keep down its propor- 
tions. He loved his son-in-law as well as 
a father-in-law should and his daughter 
very dearly, but he knew Frederick, as 
history knows him, in his headstrong and 
empty conceit: he knew all his rashness 
and perversity. 

The story of this autumn session is one 
of the strangest stories of cross-purposes 
that can be read. James and his subjects 
had alike the same objects at heart: to 
strengthen the cause of Protestantism 
and constitutionalism, to further free in- 
stitutions and the development of polit- 
ical life, to uphold liberty of conscience. 
And the House of Commons professed to 
look on the Elector Palatine, as Mr. Gar- 
diner puts it, “as an innocent martyr to 
the Protestant faith.” Was then the 
war in the Palatinate inevitable ? Or was 
there still a chance to treat? These were 
the two points to which, it might have 
been thought, the discussion would have 
confined itself. But when the debates 
began the House would not hear of a war 
in the Palatinate, it clamoured for a war 
—with Spain. In the twinkling of an 
eye the dazzling wealth of the Indies drew 
away men’s thoughts from the ruined vil- 
lages and overthrown temples of the Ref- 
ormation in Germany. One just heard 


* Mr. Gardiner’s sketch of Digby at the commence- 
ment of his career seems to us very happily caught and 
finely realized. We look forward with much interest 
to his further studies of this statesman’s character and 
life. Already Mr. Gardiner’s outlines, in which we 
have the youthful bearing and behaviour of the man, 
give much fresh force and meaning to Clarendon’s 
words concerning the Earl of Bristol in his later years ; 
‘*a man of a grave aspect, of a presence that drew 
respect and of long experience in affairs of great im- 
portance, though a man of great parts and a wise man, 
= he had been for the most single and by 1f in 

usiness. 
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the reflection that “God was angry be- 
cause the English had not kept the crown 
on the head of the king of Bohemia,” * 
and then the general cry was for what was 
called a “war of diversion,” that is to 
say, a war against Spain in the Indies. 
So Digges, so Perrot, so Phelips, so 
Crew, so Coke. 

There were in that crowd two states- 
men very notable for us with the work of 
the coming times in our memories, each 
of whom took his own exceptional line 
of thought and intervention during these 
remarkable proceedings. The younger 
member for Yorkshire, Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, lamented the inability of the as- 
sembly to grasp the actual position of 
affairs and to chime in with Digby’s ma- 
tured policy. He moved, and attempted 
in vain to procure, the adjournment of 
the discussion. Two days later, in com- 
mittee, Mr. John Pym, putting aside alto- 
gether, or carrying into an entirely new 
atmosphere, the question under consider- 
ation, and yet, in his abstract and statu- 
esque Puritan eloquence, securing the 
rapt attention of his audience, proposed : 
“That an oath of association for the de- 
fence of his Majesty’s person, and for the 
execution of the laws made for the estab- 
lishing of religion, should be taken by 
all loyal subjects; and that the king 
should be asked to issue a special com- 
mission for the suppression of recu- 
sancy.” ¢ 

The House soon turned right away from 
a matter, which certainly required imme- 
diate attention. It had got gradually, but 
totally and most unmanageably, upon the 
engrossing topics of the state of religion, 
of the fear of the pope, and of the prog- 
ress of the Jesuits in Great Britain. It 
petitioned against Papists and recusants. 
Day by day during its later sittings the 
Puritan fires grew warmer and warmer. 
Digges, when the king was obstinate, 
would say, “ Let us rise not as in discon- 
tent, rather let us resort to our prayers.” 
And at last every other question disap- 
peared before that of liberty of parliament- 
ary speech. The king gave up hopes of 
the subsidy, tore out a protestation of the 
Commons from the Journals of the House, 
and was for days before and after he had 
dissolved Parliament in a passion of vex- 
ation. 

“ God knows,” said the king, “ we never 
meant to deny them any lawful privileges 
that ever that House enjoyed in our pred- 


* Spanish Marriage, ii. 124. 
t Ibid., ii. 131. 
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ecessors’ times.” “If we had known 
sooner,” said Phelips, four days before 
the last sitting, “ how farhis Majesty had 
proceeded in the match of Spain, we 
should not, I think, have touched that 
string.” It is always a striking trait in 
James how, in spite of the manner in which 
he stood, and set himself often to stand, 
out -of feeling with so much of the very 
soul and breath of England, he, neverthe- 
less, contrived to retain, through all, as 
much, if not more, of such personal fa- 
vour with the masses as he had at start- 
ing possessed. And throughout James’s 
lifetime the royal family, on which rather 
than on himself the national love in ap- 
pearance was bestowed, was extraordi- 
narily popular; the scene, for example, 
at the return of the Prince of Wales out 
of Spain has seldom had a parallel. 

It is quite impossible for us to enter 
into details concerning the government 
of James at home. Had we space to 
dwell on it, it would be with a sense of 
wonder that we should see the wary, slow- 
paced but sure-footed old king wend his 
way through the mazes of council and 
parliament. He is never out of the toils, 
he is never brought to a standstill, he 
never lets go that thread of his own. We 
can only give one glimpse at him near the 
end. The strenuous efforts made by 
Britain and Spain to prevent the general 
outbreak of hostilities have, it is plain, 
failed. The war spectre is closer than 
ever. James comes before Parliament 
prematurely aged and broken. He is to 
die next year. His address, true tc his 
character and policy, has a special note 
of pathos. 


I shall entreat your good and sound advice, 
for the glory of God, the peace of the kingdom, 
and the weal of my children (there were left 
Elizabeth and Charles). I pray you judge 
me charitably as you will have me judge you; 
for I never made public nor private treaties, 
but I always made a direct reservation for the 
weal public and cause of religion, for the 
glory of God and the good of my subjects. / 
only thought good sometimes to wink and con- 
nive at the execution of some penal statutes, and 
not to go on so rigorously as at other times ; 
but to dispense with any, to forbid or alter 
any, that concern religion, I neither promised 
nor yielded. I never did think it with my 
heart, nor speak it with my mouth, A king 
that governs evenly is not bound to carry a 
rigorous hand over his subjects upon all occa- 
sions, but may sometimes slacken’ the bridle, 
yet so as his hands be not off tne reins. 


Again the project, the only seasonable 
one, to form a Protestant confederation in 
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Germany was in Parliament disregard- 
ed; again the proposal of a renewed war 
with Spain was rapturously hailed. Even 
Eliot could press a suggestion, which, in- 
deed, in Mr. Gardiner’s words, “if it had 
been translated into figures would have 
organized a tyranny too monstrous to be 
contemplated,” that for a war with Spain 
the necessary ships might be furnished 
by the help of “those penalties the Pa- 
pists have already incurred.” A petition 
embodying the sense of the House went 
up to the king. But, though Bucking- 
ham was foremost amongst those who 
supported it, James was never less dis- 
posed to assume the character of a Prot- 
estant crusader. He said he had a bad 
cold, and declined to receive the petition. 
His reply to it a couple of days later was: 
“ As Moses saw the land of promise from 
a high mountain, so would it be a great 
comfort for me that God would but so 
prolong my days as if I might not see the 
restitution, yet at least to be assured that 
it would be.” He did not want “ one fur- 
row of land in England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land, without restitution of the Palatinate.” 
And let them consider how serious was 
the emergency. “I must not only deal,” 
from another royal address, “with my 
own people, but with my neighbours and 
allies to assist me in so great a business 
as the recovery of the Palatinate.” On 
the other hand, in the Commons, Sey- 
mour exclaimed: “The Palatinate was 
the place intended by his Majesty. This 
we never thought of.” Are we poor,” 
cried Eliot, “ Spain is rich.” James’s com- 
ment was: his plans “must not be or- 
dered by amultitude. For advice about 
the conduct of the future war he must be 
dependent not upon Parliament, but upon 
military men who would form a council of 
war.” A little subsequently he writes to 
Conway -—and surely this steadfastness 
of the king has its own nobility and cour- 
age —“ Ye know my firm resolution not 
to make this a war of religion.” Never, 
in fact, in James’s time was there a final 
breach with Spain made. And even Gon- 
domar’s reappearance in London was 
hinted at to the end. But his practical 
measures in view of the complete rupture 
with Spain were admirable. He saw thé 
Dutch commissioners. He sent even 
now, however, a last message to Madrid, 
urging on Philip once more the wisdom 
of joint action for the restitution of the 
Palatinate. If all hopes of peace with 
Spain must go, it would not do to em- 
bark in the European war without a 
French alliance. “The king is resolved 
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not to break with Spain, nor to give them 
any occasion to break with him, until he 
be secure that France will join very close 
with him and other Catholic princes and 
States which have the same interest,” 
otherwise “ it would be understood to be 
a war of religion.” If there must be war 
let England and France march together 
again, as in the “ Henri-Quatre” time. If 
there is no help for it but that this scoun- 
drel Mansfeld must have a great com- 
mand, let it be over a joint French and 
English army, “for the recovery and re- 
cuperation of the Palatinate and the Val- 
telline.” And the fury of war is all the 
while moving the North. Gustavus Adol- 
phus lays his and Roe’s * grand plan be- 
fore the Stewart. “I am not so great 
and rich a prince as to be able,” said 
James, “to do so much, I am only the 
king of two poor little islands,” and he 
may have heaved a sigh because of Par- 
liaments. But Denmark, France, Savoy, 
would do to begin with; others like the 
Swede might fall in farther on. 

Mr. Gardiner with great truth remarks 
that the plan and policy of King James 
with reference to the Thirty Years’ War, 
should he have to take action, are in effect 
the very same with those developed after- 
wards with such marvellous fortune by 
the rising French statesman with whom, 
in these his own last operations, James 
was joining hands, Cardinal Richelieu. 
The two understood each other thor- 
oughly. With reference to the French 
marriage for Prince Charles, they came 
to an agreement that the pope, who had 
in reality wrecked the Spanish match, 
should have no such power here. If, de- 
clared the cardinal, demands from Rome 
offensive to James were not withdrawn in 
a month, the nuptials would take place 
without any dispensation at all of the 
Holy Father’s. 

Immersed, thus, in preliminaries for - 
battles and for a wedding, James fell sick 
and expired, misliking much the military, 
slightly, it may be, even the festive, ap- 
pointments of his latter days. But inthe 
rule of his life and the realm, he had 
never weighed anchor, nor launched out 
upon the high flood further than he could 
fathom. He passed away from the world 
with something of the same weariness of 
it that Elizabeth had felt so strongly, yet, 
as a statesman with a family, with more 
of curiosity and care for what was to come 
after. He held to his last breath his 


* One cannot be quite sure, perhaps, of the co-ope- 
cote of Roe, but cp. Droysen’s ‘Gustav Adolf,” ii. 
67, 
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policy in balance and his mind in sus- 
pense. In England he had tired of Buck- 
ingham, and he was meditating, probably 
with an experiment growing fast towards 
trial in his thoughts, on the rivalry be- 
tween Buckingham .and Bristol. In 
France he was watching with a newly 
roused sympathy the early difficulties of 
the famous cardinal, who there, between 
Jesuits and Huguenots, was to have much 
the same struggle as his had been between 
Romanists and Puritans. James may, 
besides, have had his peculiar views and 
guesses as to who was destined to be the 
great captain in the enlarging war. His 
own Buckingham, never so boastful and 
blustering as now, nor so certain ofa 
wide and brilliant future, and whom James 
would not have been sorry to have seen 
fully employed at a distance? Or the 
Dane? Or the Swede? Doubtless his 
contemplations were never disturbed by 
the deeds which were to be soon done in 
his island sanctuary and oasis, and which 
would make the whole world ring. He 
never dreamt of his mother’s fate as 
that which would befall his son, or that, 
though in the most different setting, his 
own policy was to be carried out, with 
the highest of hands, by a Puritan and 
a man of war, who was to succeed, as 
he, James Stewart, had never, never 
could have, succeeded, in subduing and 


uniting the three kingdoms, in dictat- 
ing to and dissolving Parliaments, in 


reprimanding and in awing Europe; 
strangest of all, in the personal preach- 
ing and practising and enforcing of his 
(James’s) own particular creed of coali- 
tion and of toleration among that potent 
little congregation of European nations, 
which, laid to the west and apart from, 
yet in sight of, the main continent, dwells 
together within the narrow seas. 

The great events which were to take 
place in Britain and its sister island were 
beyond James, beyond the previsions and 
the alternatives he had harboured ; though 
some dangers he did, it appears, antici- 
pate. “Take him to you,” he had said, 
when Laud was promoted to St. David’s, 
“but, on my soul, you will repent it.” 
“You are a fool,” he afew months before 
his death said to Buckingham, who was 
pestering for the impeachment of Middle- 
sex; “ youare making a rod with which 
you will be scourged yourself.” The next 
moment the king turned to the prince: 
“You,” he exclaimed, “ will live to have 
your bellyful of impeachments.” His 
personal religious convictions remained 
as steady as his political maxims. As he 
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had written, and as he had governed, so 
he died. He wished much to have Bishop 
Andrews with him in his last hours, but 
that prelate was himself too ill to comply 
with the king’s desire. 

There will, we imagine, always be a 
twofold aspect in every attempted char- 
acterization of James I. But that un- 
gainly figure was, we repeat, the mask of 
a very considerable personality. Behind 
those rough and lazy features worked a 
big and a versatile brain, and a most 
observant and discriminating intellect. 
One has, on the one hand, to take into 
account the irony of nature toward him, 
the pedantic externals of his manners 
and character, his habit of making small 
slips to save himself from grave falls. 
Here he reminds us of the lines of one 
of his own statesmen and poets. They 
were written in Elizabeth’s time, or 
James might have suggested to Sir John 
Davies the quaint idea and phrasing with 
which his nosce te ipsum begins : — 


Why did my parents send me to the schooles, 

That I with knowledge might enrich my mind ? 
Since the desire to know first made men fools 

And did corrupt the root of all mankind ; 


So that themselves were first to do the ill, 

Ere they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 
Like him that knew not poison’s power to kill 
Until (by tasting it) himself was slain. 


One has, on the other hand, to regard 
the originality, the sagacity, the large- 
mindedness — above all, the permanence 
of the comprehensive and pacific policy 
he proclaimed and exemplified. And 
here the king might address, at large and 
to our own and later times, a claim for 
some such consideration as that for 
which the great philosopher, his chan- 
cellor, on his own private behoof, had to 
plead: “For my name and memory I 
leave it to men’s charitable speeches, to 
foreign nations, and to the next ages.” 

For ourselves and for our readers we 
hold it to be of some slight value, not 
only as an exertion of the mental but 
also of the moral powers, to make, as oc- 
casion comes, such attempts as the pres- 
ent, to replace (for the veriest accidents 
often cast such statues from their pedes- 
tals) the shattered fragments of effigies 
of deserving, though unpopular, monarchs 
and politicians back in their historic po- 
sitions and in the lights and aspects in 
which the originals might have known 
themselves, and would have been con- 
tent to rest. Moreover, in the case of 
James I., although he had fair justice 
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allotted to him by his contemporaries, 
we may be, better than they, qualified to 
fix his proper and final attitude and eleva- 
tion. In some measure, when compared 
with the earlier and later Stewarts, he 
conforms to their general type. He has 
his share of their “nonchalance,” their 
uncertain temper, their irregular energy. 
There is this, besides, that, as he was 
the first to call himself king of Great 
Britain, so he was the first to create what 
is in the main still, both in the eyes of 
Englishmen and in the eyes of other na- 
tionalities, the policy of Great Britain. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA, 


CHAPTER XxX. 


NeExtT day was a busy one. From be- 
fore dawn a gang of coolies, working under 
orders of the commissioner’s jemadar, 
were engaged in filling the bags brought 
from the adjacent treasury, with earth ob- 
tained from a shallow trench dug in the 
lawn, while water-carts were employed to 
loosen the hard-baked soil; another 
‘ae A were cutting down the shrubs and 

ushes in the garden, and an army of tail- 
ors from the bazaar were squatting on 
the veranda floor, sewing bags to supple- 
ment the supply already available. Soon 
the space between the veranda pillars 
began to be blocked up with the first 
courses of a strong barrier designed to be 
seven feet high, loop-holed, and bullet- 
proof. “You see, my friend,” said 
Yorke, in Hindustani, to the native offi- 
cer whom he had brought with him, nomi- 
nally to superintend the operation — “if 
the roughs in the city rise, the court- 
house would be a difficult position to hold 
against a mob, even with my gallant se- 
poys. So we will retire with the treas- 
ure into this post until the regiments 
from cantonments march to our help.” 
The old soobahdar raised his hand to his 
cap, and observed, gravely, that the Eu- 
ropean gentlemen were famous for their 
skill in military science ; and Yorke did 
not care to pursue the conversation. 

While they were thus engaged Falk- 
land and Sparrow rode up, with half-a- 
dozen mounted orderlies behind them, re- 
turning from a ride through the city. 

“We have been upholding British rule, 

ou see, as long as it lasts,” said Falk- 
and, dismounting; “but the roughs are 
beginning to show their teeth, are they 
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not, Sparrow? and, what is worse, there 
were some sepoys in the bazaar, out of 
uniform, whose manner was most inso- 
lent. However, I think we read them a 
lesson this once, if it was the last time — 
didn’t we, Sparrow?” he added, smiling ; 
and indeed, from the expression on that 
gentleman’s countenance, it seemed as if 
the morning ride had certainly been ex- 
citing. 

Yorke longed to ask some question 
about Olivia, when just then she ap- 
peared in the veranda, and invited them 
to come inside and take some tea. The 
room into which they followed her, now 
cut off from the outside air, was hot and 
stuffy, and filled with the dust thrown up 
by the work going on outside; the pun- 
kah-puller, dispossessed of his usual post 
in the veranda, was squatting in the 
room ; the servants were moving the fur- 
niture, and, among the general disorder, 
Olivia, dressed in a light morning robe, 
seemed alone to retain the calm and 
orderly appearance of other days. Yorke 
noticed the expression of anxiety that 
overcame Falkland’s face as he looked at 
his.avife; but she seemed determined to 
express no fear, and, as they drank their 
tea, every one avoided the subject which 
was uppermost in their thoughts.~ As for 
Yorke, he felt quite angry with himself 
as he returned to his work, at finding 
how small a place was now occupied in 
his mind by the luxury of grief. 

The commissioner made a show of do- 
ing business in the court-house in the 
afternoon —driving over as usual for 
form’s sake in his carriage, although the 
distance was but a few yards. “I hear,” 
said he, taking Yorke aside, before going 
into court, and after he had spoken a few 
words of exhortation to the native offi- 
cers and the guard, “and the informa- 
tion seems reliable, that the regiment 
left behind in cantonments last night, 
the 8oth, will certainly rise, although the 
time is not fixed: they are in communi- 
cation with your regiment and the other 
one which has marched away. My po- 
lice in the city are utterly rotten and 
ready to join. The nawab, who is be- 
having admirably, notwithstanding strong 
pressure put on him from the other side, 
may be able to keep the city quiet with 
his people; but I doubtit. I have about 
twenty men Ic n depend on altogether. 
But on the other hand, a note has just 
been brought by a runner, from across the 
river, to say that they are keeping things 
square over there, and that a Sikh regi- 
ment is under orders for this ; it may be 
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here in a week. Meantime I hope we 
shall be able to hold the residency. 
Everything depends on whether the se- 
poys attack us or march off for Delhi.” 

Another weary day was passed by 
Yorke, in the court-house, marked only 
by heat and suspense, and which seemed 
as if it would never come to an end. To- 
wards evening a residency servant came 
over with refreshments and ice sent by 
Olivia, and brought a note in pencil from 
Falkland. “The rising is fixed for to- 
night. I have this from two quarters. 
Be on your guard. Your men will cer- 
tainly join. Do nothing to precipitate it ; 
but whenever your men declare them- 
selves, and you can do no good by stop- 
ping, make your way over here as fast as 
you can.” 

So then the supreme moment was come 
at last; was it to be his fate to be shot 
down unresisting, as so many others had 
been already ? or might he have the bit- 
ter happiness of at least making a fight 
for it, and dying in defence of his idol, 
like a gallant soldier? ‘ What a fool I 
was,” he thought, “never to have bought 
a revolver while I had the chance !” 

Thus musing, and in a state of highly- 
wrought expectancy, the young man sat 


in the waiting-room of the court-house, ; 


sipping his iced water to keep down the 
choking sensation in his throat, and mak- 


ing believe to eat the dinner which his 
servant had placed before him. Then, 
as it grew dark, he put on his sword, and 
mustered the men for evening roll-call, 
inspected the guard, and went the round 


of the sentries. There was nothing in 
the manner of the sepoys to indicate that 
any movement was intended ; but he no- 
ticed that, on going off duty, they did 
not strip to their waist-clotls, as would 
have been usual, but dressed themselves 
in their light tunics, and that they wore 
turbans instead of their ordinary cotton 
skull-caps. This looked bad; but it 
seemed useless to say anything. 

By-and-by Yorke lay down on his bed 
before the tent—this time, however, 
fully dressed — and as he looked around 
him, the unlovely baked-up landscape, 
lighted up by the young moon, seemed to 
have new charms. Was he looking on it 
for the last time ? 

With his head on the pillow, he could 
watch the men, and he observed that, 
although quite quiet, none of them lay 
down to sleep; nor did they appear to be 
smoking, but sat talking in little groups 
in a low tone. 

But nature will assert itself, even when 
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a man is expecting death; and while 
' thus lying, and, as he thought, on the alert, 
Yorke fell into a doze, from which he was 
suddenly awoke by the sound of a 
cannon. 

Was it the morning gun in canton- 
ments, four miles off ? 

It was the cantonment gun, but not the 
morning gun ; it was the gun at midnight 
— the signal for the outbreak. 

Yorke started to his feet. 

The sepoys, too, sprang to seize the 
muskets piled before their tents, and be- 
gan to fall in. Yorke advanced towards 
them, for it was light enough to see what 
had happened, calling out in Hindustani, 
“What are you doing, sepoys? Are you 
mad, to behave like this ?” 

There was a stir among them, and sev- 
eral muskets were pointed at him; but 
while the old soobahdar stood irresolute, 
others ran forward and surrounded him. 
At first he thought they meant to kill 
him, but their movement was really to 
protect him from the rest. 

“There will be no harm done you,” 
said they ; “but it is of no use to resist.” 
And hardly understanding how it came 
about, Yorke found himself half led, half 
hustled, into the residency park, when 
| the men suddenly left him standing 

alone, and returned to their fellows. 

| So then the crisis was over; and he 
‘had done his duty and yet got off with 
j|his life—thus far faring better than 
| many a comrade in the like case. 

Just then he was startled by a man 
coming up to him out of the darkness, 





;who turned out to be one of the resi- 
|dency servants, who had been watching 


the affair, and told him he would find the 


! 


bop eee ped at the house. 
' 


Falkland was standing on the steps of 
‘the portico, with Sparrow, Maxwell, the 
;jemadar, and some half-dozen servants 
‘armed with muskets. 
| “So,” said Falkland, grasping his 
i hand warmly, as Yorke explained briefly 
| what had happened, “ my information has 
turned out true. The scoundrels have 


; behaved well so far, in letting you off 


without injury, and it looks as if they 
meant to go away quicily.” 

“ What is the next thing to be done?” 
asked Yorke. 

“ Nothing but to wait upon events. If 
the sepoys march upon the city and us, 
we have only too sell ourselves as dearly 
‘as possible; there are four of us behind 
a breastwork, and I think I can depend 
oa these good fellows”— pointing to 
the servants who stood in the portico ; 
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“but if they go off, as I expect they will, 
we may yet be able to keep order in the 
city. The fugitives from cantonments 
will be here shortly, if they have suc- 
ceeded in getting away. But do you go 
inside for a moment; you will find some 
one there very rejoiced to see you.” 

In the dining-room, dimly lighted by a 
single lamp, Yorke found Mrs. Falkland 
standing alone. “Oh, my friend!” she 
exclaimed, advancing and holding out 
both hands to greet him; “so you are 
safe. We have passed a dreadful time 
here, knowing the danger you were in, 
and so close to us all the time; but my 
husband said nothing could be done to 
help you, but that you must be left to 
face it alone. Oh! if only the others 
can be saved in the same way!” There 
was a smile on her face, pale and anxious 
though it looked; and to Yorke, return- 
ing to join the others outside, it seemed, 
as he felt that her greeting was warmer 
than would have been earned by a life- 
time of ordinary neighbourhood, that even 
the mutiny was not without its compen- 
Sations. 

Everything was still and quiet within 
the park. 

Falkland and Yorke went out to recon- 
noitre. 

Advancing across the lawn, and look- 
ing over the park wall towards the court- 
house, they could hear men’s voices in 
the still night. 

“It is your men looting the treasury,” 
said Falkland; “they evidently mean to 
go off with the money. So far good.” 

And indeed, in a few minutes the de- 
tachment marched past them, along the 
road outside the wall, so close that they 
could distinguish the old native officer 
marching at the head of the column. In 
the middle was a cart, laden no doubt 
with the plunder. They were evidently 
marching to join the mutineers in can- 
tonments. 

“ If they take the road,” whispered the 
colonel, “‘ they will meet the fugitives 
from cantonments, and not let them off 
so cheaply as they did you. I have got 
some of the nawab’s horsemen patrolling 
the road, but they are not to be depended 
on. Ride after them, Yorke; Kathleen 
is ready saddled in the stable hard by. 
See which way they go. If they go by 
the road you can head them and warn all 
the fugitives you meet to turn aside till 
they are past. But probably the rogues 
will take a short cut across the plain to 
the native lines.” 
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Yorke did as he was bid, and rode 
after the sepoys, keeping a little way be- 
hind them, and off the hard road, so that 
they might not hear the horse’s steps. 
In a short time he came back to the 
residency, whither Falkland had now re- 
turned, announcing that the men had 
turned off the road as he expected, and 
made straight for the native part of the 
cantonments. So far well; the fugitives 
coming up the road would not be mo- 
lested. 

Presently the night was lighted up by 
a bright glare, increasing every minute. 
The bungalows in cantonments and the 
deserted barracks were being fired. Soon 
it became almost as light as day, although 
the fires were four miles off, and from 
the roof of the house the blaze could be 
seen high above the trees, as one after 
another the great thatched buildings shot 
into flames. 

Still everything remained quiet about 
the residency. One or two of the 
small party patrolled the building; the 
armed attendants sat on the _ portico 
steps ; Olivia on the roof watched, awe- 
struck, the conflagration. Then the 
stillness of the night was broken by the 
sound of wheels, and a carriage driven at 
full gallop entered through the gates, and 
came‘up the avenue to the outside of the 
portico, ingress underneath being pre- 
vented by the sand-bag barrier. 

It was the brigadier’s carriage ; the old 
gentleman was helped out by Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle, and came limping up the steps. 
Sundry boxes also were handed up. 

* Oh, Colonel Falkland!” gasped the 
lady, “ the life we have been leading since 
the European troops went away. I don’t 
think I could have stood another day of 
it; and the servants so impudent too. 
I'll pay them out, the rascals, if ever I 
getachance. I thought we never should 
have escaped; and when the gun fired, 
the brigadier wanted to mount his horse 
and go down to the native lines, but I 
would not hear of it. It was his duty, 
he said, to go and see what he could do 
to stop the outbreak. He was on the 
sick list, and must obey my orders, I 
said. Duty, indeed! to go and get shot 
by those infernal blackguards, and with 
the carriage all ready too. So here we ‘: 
are. We were attacked on the road by a 
couple of horsemen; but I held out a 
pistol at them, and they sheered off, just 
as they were coming down on us.” 

“It is just as well you did not fire,” 
said Falkland, “for I suspect they were 
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some orderlies of mine sent out to patrol 
the road, and warn you if there was dan- 
ger ahead.” 

Soon other fugitives arrived in haste 
and flurry ; Captain Buxey in his buggy, 
Major and Mrs. Peart and their daughter 
in a carriage, the bazaar-sergeant’s East- 
Indian wife with a couple of children, a 
Mustaphabad shopkeeper, and later on 
several officers of the 80th on horseback. 
There had been no regular attack on the 
European residents; on the signal-gun 
being fired, the sepoys of the 80th (the 
regiment left at Mustaphabad) had turned 
out and formed on parade, a few of them 
only leaving the ranks and opening a 
desultory fusilade towards their front into 
the darkness. The officers of the regi- 
ment, whose horses were ready saddled, 
had hastened down to the lines from 
their respective bungalows; but being 
received with threats and this dropping 
fire, had turned and ridden slowly off to 
the residency, whither the other residents 
had already, at the sound of the firing, 
made their way. 

All the Europeans known to be at the 
Station were now accounted for, except 
the colonel of the 80th and the bazaar- 
sergeant. Some of the officers thought 
they had seen the former in the darkness 
making for the parade, but had lost sight 
of him. The bazaar-sergeant, as his wife 
related, had sent her and the children off 
in his pony-carriage, and said he would 
go down and try to keep things straight 
in the bazaar. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE night wore on, the glare from the 
burning cantonments growing ever bright- 
er, till the rays of coming dawn mingled 
with it. The ladies sat or stood in the 
drawing-room, or went on the roof to 
watch the conflagration, finding even at 
such a time a sort of pleasure in discuss- 
ing the particulars of their flight, and 
comparing notes on the property they 
had brought away;. while of the men, 
.some, organized in a little company, pa- 
trolled the park, and some rode down the 
road towards cantonments to see if they 
could get any tidings of the two missing 
fugitives. 

At last the day arrived to throw its 
light on the strange-looking group which 
had escaped the shipwreck of the night 
—the pallid, dishevelled ladies, the bun- 
dles of clothing littering the well-ordered 
room; outside an equal contrast between 
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the verandas blocked up with sand-bags, 
and covered with dust and earth, the 
hasty trenches dug round it, and the 
tools scattered about, left by the work- 
men overnight on the scene of their un- 
finished task. 

Soon as the daylight became stronger 
a.strange thing was discerned — a party 
of sepoys mounting guard over the tents 
still left standing by the court-house ; 
and to Yorke advancing to discover what 
this meant, a corporal came down the 
road tosalute and explain matters. There 
had been a split in the camp, it appeared, 
and this little party of seventeen men in 
all had parted with their comrades, and 
come back to be true to their salt. The 
detachment, in their hurry to be-off, hac 
left their tents standing, and Yorke’s, 
with all his little property, was untouched, 
and his horse was still standing picketed 
under a tree. Yet the men, as Yorke 
went up to greet and praise them, did not 
seem very proud of their behaviour, and 
their manner was as if they rather looked 
to be suspected. A few spirited words 
from Falkland, however, who had come 
down on hearing the news, seemed to 
put them more at their ease. He told 
Yorke to move them up to the residency. 
*Let us show perfect confidence in 
them,” he said, “ for they deserve it.” 

“Good gracious! you are surely not 
going to let those villains come here!” 
cried Mrs. Polwheedle, as from the por- 
tico steps she saw the little party march- 
ing up with Yorke at their head. ‘‘ Stuff 
and nonsense about loyalty. Loyalty, in- 
deed! Don’t talk to me about loyalty,” 
she continued, as Colonel Falkland ex- 
plained the circumstances; “it’s a mere 
trap for springing upon us and murder- 
ing us when we are not expecting it. I 
am as sure of it as that my name is Mar- 
tha Polwheedle. The brigadier mustn’t 
allow it. Where is Polwheedle?” And 
while the lady bustled away in search of 
her husband, who was trying to recover 
his dazed senses by pouring water on his 
head in an adjacent room, Falkland es- 
tablished the sepoys as main guard in the 
portico, placing Major Peart in command 
of it, and detaching a couple of sentries 
to the court-house. 

Meanwhile the business of the day was 
ushered in by the servants bringing tea 
for the party, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and Falkland set to work to or- 
ganize matters. While some of the offi- 
cers were attached to the guard, a part of 





the peaceful aspect of the grounds and 
the condition of the house itself, with 


them rode with him, attended by the half- 
dozen of the nawab's horsemen whom he 
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still retained about him, through the city, 
which so far remained quiet ; and Falk- 
land had notices posted up inviting all 
able-bodied men to come forward and 
enroll themselves in a levy he meant to 
raise forthwith, and they paid a visit to 
the nawab at his palace. “A curious 
state of things we have arrived at,” he 
said on his return to Yorke, who had 
been left in charge of the working par- 
ties ; “to be dependent for our lives on 
the man whom we have dethroned, and 
who has most reason to hate us. The 
nawab has only to hold up his hand, and 
all the scum of the city would rise in an 
instant, and there would be a speedy end 
of the business as far as we are con- 
cerned. It must be a strong temptation 
to the poor little man to take his revenge, 
but I think he believes in our eventual 
success ; at any rate his minister does, 
and is prepared to be stanch. But there 
is a strong opposition party in the palace 
headed by his brother, who is in active 
communication with the mutineers ; so 
we cannot answer for the result of an 
hour. However, every hour gained is 
something. It is well I sent the detach- 
ment of his troops away except these 
half-dozen; they would certainly have 
fraternized with the mutineers if they 
had stopped at the residency.” 

While the rest of the party were thus 
engaged, Egan and M‘Intyre of the 8oth 
rode down to cantonments to see how 
things looked there, returning in a couple 
of hours with their report. Every house 
in the place was in ruins, nothing re- 
maining but the charred walls, while the 
gardens were strewn with papers and 
rubbish not worth carrying off. There 
was not a sepoy to be seen, but pillagers 
were wandering about in every direction, 
camp-followers from the bazaar or people 
from the surrounding villages, and the 
place where they had all lived in more 
complete security than could be found in 
any other part of the world was now the 
scene of utteranarchy. Riding round to 
the bazaar at the back of the station, they 
found things there were just as bad, the 
place full of people— armed, some ap- 
yarently for self-protection, others wan- 
dering about in search of plunder. As 
soon as they were perceived they were 
received with howls and execrations; 
and in attempting to push their way 
towards the police station they were fired 
upon down the street, the shots coming 
apparently from that building, and they 
were forced to retire. Returning back 
by way of the deserted native lines, they 
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came upon the body of the colonel of 
the 8oth, lying stiff and stark on the pa- 
rade, just as he must have fallen the 
night before, his glazed eyes staring up- 
wards at the blazing sun. No help could 
be got for removing the corpse, and 
again the plunderers, seeing the young 
men halted, began to collect in a threat- 
ening way, and the latter were fain to 
ride away, leaving it there to be devoured 
by the village dogs and jackals. 

Within the house the ladies, unable to 
realize the situation, or to settle down to 
it, spent the long day in disjointed talk, 
the most active lively part being taken 
by Mrs. Polwheedle, whose indignation 
sustained her while others were anxious 
and depressed, and who recounted more 
than once to the listeners her experiences 
of the last fewdays. “Brigadier,” I said 
to Polwheedle, “as sure as my name is 
Martha Polwheedle, these villains will 
rise suddenly and murder us all, unless 
you are beforehand with them; retire 
with the Europeans and take up a posi- 
tion. That is the thing to do as a briga- 
dier and a military man; retire, and take 
up aposition. But the brigadier wouldn’t 
do anything, and my words have come 
true, sure enough.” 

“You don’t understand these things, 
my dear,” said the gentleman referred to, 
who lay on a couch with a basin of water 
beside him, in which he was dipping a 
handkerchief and applying it to his fore- 
head—“ you don’t understand these 
things, my dear. It was not a purely 
military question ; there were other con- 
siderations besides. I am sure I did 
everything for the best,” added the poor 
gentleman, dabbing the wet cloth with 
energy on his temples. 

“ Fiddlestick for your considerations ! ” 
replied the lady; “much consideration 
the villains showed us. I know if I 
hadn’t insisted upon having the carriage 
kept ready, for all you said about show- 
ing confidence and not making prepara- 
tions, we should have been murdered in 
our beds ; and if I hadn’t seen to having 
a few things packed up and put into it 
beforehand, you wouldn’t have a clean 
shirt to your back, any more than Major 
Peart there, who has only got what he 
stands in. However, here comes tiffin ; 
it’s well the commissioner’s servants 
have not run away as well as all the rest.” 
And indeed an array of attendants now 
entered to make preparations for the 
mid-day meal, pretty'much as if nothing 
had happened save that their attire 


wanted the usual accompaniments of 
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waistbands and turbans, and was other- 
wise somewhat slovenly. But the com- 
missioner was absent in the city; and 
Olivia, as she invited her guests to seat 
themselves at table, was too distraught 
with anxiety to notice the omission, 

Towards evening, when Falkland re- 
turned home from a second excursion 
with his party, hotand dusty, he was able 
to report that things still looked quiet. 
The nawab’s guards were doing their 
duty ; some of the runaway police had 
returned to their posts; and the fresh 
levy he had raised amounted to about 
two hundred men, many of them the big- 
gest scoundrels in the place, but there 
were not arms for more than a few of 
them at present to do any mischief with, 
and by the promise of high pay they 
might be kept out of mischief for a time. 
The worst thing was that there was no 
news of relief coming, or indeed news of 
any kind from any quarter. It looked as 
if the whole country was up, for messen- 
gers must certainly have been despatched 
rom the settled districts. 

The gentlemen partook of a scram- 
bling meal, and then the watch was set for 
the night. The ladies were accommodat- 
ed in Olivia’s rooms; the gentlemen not 
on duty slept on the gravel paths out- 
side the portico, for the heat inside the 
house was stifling, the sandbag wall 
round the veranda—now almost com- 
pleted—stopping all ingress of air. 
Yorke’s turn of watch was from eight to 
midnight ; when relieved he lay down on 
a vacant cot and was soon fast asleep, 
tired out with the excitement and want 
of rest of the last forty-eight hours. 

It was just dawn when he was awak- 
ened by the tramp of horses and sound 
of voices, and he jumped up, thinking 
that an attack was being made, but soon 
recognized his friend Spragge, who was 
sitting on his pony close to his bed, with 
other officers of the 76th, recounting 
their escape to their friends on watch. 
The regiment had reached Johtuck, thirty 
miles from Mustaphabad, by a forced 
march, on the morning after they started ; 
and the next day was passed quietly in 
camp outside the town. 
night —the same in which the outbreak 
occurred at the latter place —they were 
suddenly aroused, as they lay on their 
beds outside their tents, by the crack of 
musketry and the whizzing of bullets. 
Some sepoys, clustered in little groups 
by their own tents, were deliberately 
firing at their officers from a distance of 
about thirty yards. The latter at once 
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made for their horses, which were stand- 
ing ready saddled in the rear. ‘Some 
of the grooms had bolted,” said Jerry ; 
“and small blame to them, for they were 
getting what was meant for us; but my 
fellow held on to my tat, which was 
plunging and backing from the noise, 
like a man, which, considering the many 
lickings the poor beggar had had, was 
very creditable tohim. I gave him ten 
rupees as soon as I could get on the 
pony’s back, and told him to fish for him- 
self'as best he could, and then I began to 
make tracks after the others ; and I think 
we should all have begun to skedaddle, 
when Braddon calls out, ‘Steady, boys 
—there’s no hurry; let us retire slowly 
to the right flank, not too close together, 
but keeping each other in view ;’ and so 
we were riding off at a foot-pace, when 
little Raugh calls out, ‘My pony’s shot !’ 
‘Catch hold of my stirrup, Johnny,’ says 
Braddon, turning round, ‘and then [’ll 
give you a lift as soon as we are out of 
this.’ ‘ Holloa!’ says Braddon, presently, 
‘here’s the major in difficulties ;’ and 
sure enough there was old Dumble’s 
horse turning round and round, fright- 
ened at the bullets, I suppose ; and the 
groom had bolted, and the poor old major 
was trying in vain to get his foot into the 
stirrup: and in about half a minute the 
horse had got loose and was galloping off 
into space. ‘We mustn’t desert our 
commanding officer,’ says Braddon to 
me. ‘Look here, Jerry; just bear a 
hand, and I’ll gtve the poor old chapa 
lift in my dog-cart”’ So he jumps off his 
horse as cool as a cucumber, tells John- 
ny to mount it and be off, and puts his 
mare, which was standing picketed there 
with her harness on, into the dog-cart. fF 
had to help a bit, you know, for the mare 
was precious fidgety — as well she might 
be — for the bullets were coming in pretty 
thick, I can tell you. Why those brutes 
of sepoys didn’t come up and finish us off, 
Iam sure I can’t tell ; but no, the coward- 
ly beggars stood by their own tents, pot- 
ting away, missing us over and over 
again at thirty yards. Perhaps they 
didn’t want to hit us after all, but only to 
frighten us — at any rate, we all got off 
scot-free. But will you believe it, the 
poor old major could hardly get into the 
dog-cart when it was ready; there was 
Braddon at the reins, talking to the mare 
as she jumped about, and saying, ‘ Now 
then, major —damn it, major, do please 
make a spring, — there is really no time 
to be lost ;’ and there was the old major, 
bobbing up and down, and always jump- 
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ing short. It was the richest thing you 
ever saw; I should have been ready to 
die with laughing if I hadn’t been in such 
a precious funk, At last I gave the ma- 
jor a hoist, and he rs managed to get 
into the back seat of the cart — enough 
to lift the mare off her feet almost — 
Braddon jumped up in front, and I 
mounted my pony again, and away we all 
came, and nota soul of us touched. We 
should have been here yesterday, but 
early in the morning we saw some horse- 
men in the distance who looked very like 
irregular cavalry, so we took shelter for 
the day in a village. The people were 
civil enough — perhaps because we were 
a good-sized party, and well armed ; and 
we got flour and milk, and food for our 
horses. Braddon wouldn’t let a single 
villager leave the place during the day 
lest they should convey intelligence of 
our being there, and at night we came 
away. 

“Braddon gave all the orders, for the 
major was regularly scared, and poor old 
Passey was quite knocked up with the 
heat and the marching. Twice the 
blessed dog-cart got upset in the dark, 
going across the country, and once we 
came to a watercourse, and had to go 
several miles out of our way to find a 
place to cross. Such a scene as the 
country was, too ; the villagers up every- 
where, and apparently having out all the 
quarrels of the last hundred years. Fires 
and firing in every direction. At last, 
steering by the stars, we-came in upon 
the trunk road, and then it was all plain 
sailing, and we could push on. We 
passed through the cantonments, which 
were silent and deserted —it seemed so 
strange to be riding in this way past our 
own houses, and | should have liked to 
look in at our shop and see that the 
thieves had left a clean shirt or two, but 
Braddon would not allow of any loitering, 
and the moonlight showed plainly enough 
that all the bungalows had been fired. 
So here we are, Arty, my boy, safe and 
sound the whole of us; I have got just 
ten dibs in my pocket, and not a rag to 
my name but what I am standing in. | 
say, by Jove, what fools we were not to 
invest in revolvers while we had the 
chance! I wonder if it’s possible to get 
anything to drink.” 

The coming of the fugitives caused 
quite a revival of good spirits. The 
ladies came out with greetings at their 
escape, and busied themselves with serv- 
ing out tea and food to the wearied trav- 
ellers, and Yorke and the others who still 
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possessed wardrobes supplied them with 
a change of raiment, while the commis- 
sioner’s washermen were put in requisi- 
tion to rehabilitate their own; and leav- 
ing the new arrivals to rest themselves, 
a part of the others set out to patrol the 
city. But there was a revulsion of feel- 
ing, when later in the morning two offi- 
cers of the 82d, the third of the three 
regiments which had garrisoned Mus- 
taphabad, and which had been detached 
to Meharunpoor, rode up, faint and 
weary, to theresidency. Their story was 
nearly the same as that of the officers of 
the 76th. Their men had risen almost at 
the same time, but the officers had not 
been so fortunate. Two at least were 
seen to fall before they could mount their 
horses ; the others, riding away into the 
night, got separated, and never came to- 
gether again. These two only found 
their way to the rendezvous ; the remain- 
der, although looked for all day anxious- 
ly, were never again seen by their fellow- 
countrymen ; whether shot by their own 
sepoys, or murdered afterwards by village 
marauders, their bodies lay somewhere 
festering in the sun, among the numerous 
victims of the times whose precise fate was 
never ascertained, denied even the rude 
and speedy funeral rites of death on the 
battle-field. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


STILL no news of succour or from dis- 
tant stations ; and the preparations for 
defence were pushed forward earnestly 
under the influence of a growing belief 
that they would be needed. And, in the 
afternoon, came tidings of a disturbance 
in the city. The nawab’s brother had 
raised the flag of rebellion, all the so- 
called troops in the nawab’s pay had 
joined, the minister had been assassinat- 
ed, and the nawab was a prisoner in his 
own palace. Falkland rode out again 
with some dozen of the officers, but noth- 
ing could be done. The police had dis- 
appeared or fraternized with the rebel- 
lion, and as they rode into the main 
street, the party was greeted with a strag- 
gling fire from the end and the houses 
on both sides, due apparently in part to 
the new levy, which had gone over with 
itsarms. “ Notasingle loyal man among 
them,” said Falkland, bitterly, as he gave 
the order to retire, himself slowly bring- 
ing up the rear; “ not one honest man ex- 
cept the nawab himself; and it would 
be hardly wonderful if the poor little man 
were to go with the tide too, and pur- 
chase his liberty by proclaiming himself 
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independent. He can hardly be very sorry 
to see the English down on their luck ; 
their friendship for him has not conduced 
much to his prosperity.” 

“TI believe the nawab is at the bottom 
of this himself,” said Sparrow to the of- 
ficer next to him, as he pushed along at 
speed out of the town, at the head of the 
little cavalcade, “for all his pretences 
about coercion. I do believe he means 
to assert his independence again, and to 
take advantage of the mutiny to try and 
get back his country again. These na- 
tive princes are capable of any villany.” 

They got back safely to the residency, 
but it seemed to the members of the baf- 
fied party as if, notwithstanding the dan- 
gers so many of them had gone through 
already, they had not realized till now the 
full crisis of the situation. So long as 
the city was open, there was at least the 
semblance of British power remaining; 
but now Falkland’s authority was limited 
to his own house and grounds, and as if 
to mark the current of native opinion, 
several of his numerous servants were 
now missing. Almost the last message 
sent to him by the murdered minister was 
to inform him that the three regiments of 
mutineers had halted on their way to 
Delhi, and were in communication with 
the nawab’s brother, who was urging 
them to return, and stamp out the last 
remnant of English government left in 
this part of the country; if they should 
take this course, instead of marching on 
to join the other mutineers, they might 
be expected by morning, and only a few 
hours remained for final preparation. 

“Is there not still time to escape?” 
asked Brigadier Polwheedle, lying on a 
sofa in one of the side rooms, as Falkland 
explained to him the state of things. 
“The road is yet open to the eastward ; 
could we not still make our way to the 
hills, the ladies and myself in carriages, 
and the rest on horseback, before the 
sepoys return? We shall only be mur- 
dered if we stop; what can a handful of 
men like us do against three or four 
thousand? Besides, resistance will only 
infuriate the sepoys against us.” 

“TI do not see why we should not keep 
off fifty thousand, for the matter of that,” 
replied the other, “so long as food and 
ammunition hold out. The place is per- 
fectly musket-proof; the rebels have got 
no guns, and they will never dare to come 
at us across the open. We are good for 
a week at least, and by that time there 
ought to-be relief.” 

“You must go without me, brigadier, 
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if you do go,” said Mrs. Polwheedle, who 
had entered the room through the open 
door while this conversation was going 
on; “for nothing on earth shall induce 
me to trust myself a single yard out of 
the place, and among these treacherous 
natives, now we are here.” And Briga- 
dier Polwheedle did not pursue his prop- 
osition for a retreat, But after the com- 
missioner had left the room to give some 
orders he said, “I think, my dear, I had 
better go on the sick list, and let Falk- 
land take the command regularly.” 

“Give up the command!” cried the 
lady, as she stood beside the couch on 
which he was reclining; “ why should 
you be such a fool as todo that? Why, 
it’s the very thing you have always been 
declaring you wanted to have, a command 
on service. Why, if you goon the sick 
list, you will be of no more account than 
that missionary fellow, and me not much 
more neither. No, brigadier, don’t you 
talk of such nonsense, for I won’t hear of 
such a thing.” 

“Well, but, my dear, you see I can’t 
get about, or be of much use ——” 

“And who wants you to be of much 
use ?” interrupted the lady; “ you don’t 
want to walk about here—and for the 
matter of that, there isn’t any place to 
walk to, unless it’s into the drawing- 
room. You can give your orders just as 
well lying here as if you had nothing at 
all the matter with your leg.” 

“But I don’t feel fit to give any or- 
ders; what with the heat, and all the 
excitement and responsibility, my head 
feels quite giddy and confused ; and then 
my eyes, too, are so inflamed,” — and as 
he said this, the poor old gentleman again 
dipped a cloth into the basin of water be- 
side the sofa, and applied it to his fore- 
head. 

“ Never mind, old man,” said his wife 
kindly, stooping down and patting him on 
the shoulder; “you will be better in a 
day or two,I daresay. You just lie quiet- 
ly here and agree to what Falkland pro- 
poses, and he will look after everything. 
You can give advice, too, you know, if 
you like; but don’t you give up com- 
manding, whatever you do. Why, the 
government will make ever so much of 
you when the reinforcements arrive.” 

Meanwhile Falkland was assembling 
the little garrison, for such it might now 
be styled, outside the building. To the 
officers he explained the circumstances 
of the case; that the return of the three 
sepoy regiments was now imminent, and 
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arrived, ‘which might be expected in 
about a week, for which time there was 
sufficient store of ammunition and food. 
Then turning to the small detachment of 
faithful sepoys, he gave the same expla- 
nation in Hindustani, and praising them 
for their fidelity and stanchness under the 
great temptation they had undergone, he 
now gave them —under the brigadier’s 
authority, he said — permission to with- 
draw before the blockade should begin. 
Any man who liked to go was free to re- 
turn to his home, and should take a cer- 
tificate of his good conduct and promise 
of promotion, to be produced hereafter 
when the country was resettled. 

There was deni for a brief space 
after this harangue, while the group of 
officers behind Falkland surveyed anx- 
iously the faces of the little line of sepoys 
confronting him, stolid and unmoved 
under this harangue. Then the corporal 
stepped out with his musket at the “ad- 
vance,” and rapping it with his left hand 
after the mode of saluting in those days, 
said simply, “ We will stay here, sahib,” 
and then stepped back again to his place. 

Many of the officers would have liked 
to shake hands with the gallant fellows, 
but anything like demonstration was with- 
held, from a feeling that to treat them 
more familiarly than usual would look as 
if bidding unfairly for their services. 
Falkland merely said, “ Well done, se- 
poys! I did not expect any other reply,” 
—and dismissed the detachment. 

Then he assembled his servants, or 
rather the remnant of them, about a doz- 
en, told them what was coming, and that 
those who wanted to go were at liberty to 
take themselves off, and were invited to 
do so openly. Those who elected to stay 
should receive double wages, and the 
families of any who might be killed a 
pension. They, too, all declared their 
willingness to stand by their master ; but 
some of them spoke in a sulky, hesitating 
way, as if they did not mean it. 

Only a short time now remained for 
final preparations. The fortification of 
the house was nowas complete as it could 
be made; the last thing to be done was 
to demolish the servants’ houses, a long 
range of sheds extending along the north- 
east side of the park. The roofs, of 
wood covered with thatch, were set on 
fire, and the walls partiaily pulled down; 
but the tenacious mud bricks resisted 


the efforts of the small working party, : 
and the demolition was incomplete. The 
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were now collected in the place, were 
sent away with their grooms in charge of 
the jemadar’s brother, to be kept at his 
home in a village about thirty miles off, 
three only being retained, Falkland’s 
Irish mare, his wife’s Arab, and Yorke’s 
gallant grey, which were brought under 
the portico and picketed there. “ An- 
other sacrifice to appearances,” said 
Falkland to Yorke, looking on at the 
demolition; “if I had done my duty, 
these stables should have keen razed to 
the ground a week ago. They will give 
ithe enemy cover, if we really are to be 
besieged.’ 

“It must be nearly three hundred 
yards from the house, sir,” replied the 
young man ; “‘ Pandy won’t do much exe- 
cution at that distance. Sparrow’s house 
is in more dangerous proximity ; I wish 
we were going to occupy that as an ad- 
vanced post.” 

“Had we known that the garrison 
would be reinforced in this way by your 
gallant sepoys, the thing might have 
been done ; but there is not time now to 
store it, and after all we shall not be too 
many to hold the main building prop- 
erly.” 

That evening all of the party who were 
not on picket-duty assembled for supper 
in the large dining-room, where the table 
was laid with a semblance of order, the 
grey-bearded old butler standing behind 
the chair at the’ end of it, dressed in 
white as usual; and a person in igno- 
rance of what had happened, looking on 
the scene, would have been puzzled to 
account for what was fantastic about it. 
The room was dimly lighted, and the fare 
was frugal in kind and limited in quan- 
tity, for the supply of food must be hus- 
banded ; but champagne-bottles were on 
the table, for Falkland said that the 
stock of that wine had better be drunk 
first; and although the garb of the 
officers was peculiar, most of them being 
in any garments they could borrow, and 
all wearing swords and pistols or revolv- 
ers in their belts, the ladies were dressed 
in the ordinary way — Mrs. Falkland in 
a robe of white, which seemed as fresh 
as if just put on, while the folds of her 
rich brown hair were as neat as ever. 
Nor was conversation wanting. The 
certainty of coming dangers was felt to 
be a relief from the suspense of the last 
To those who had been fugi- 
tives, their present position, after the 
perils they had escaped, seemed com- 





stables were treated in the same way. 
The horses, a large number of which 
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paratively one of security. They were 
rested, and their appetite appeased, and 
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the spirit of youth asserted itself. To. 


all, the sense of numbers and the firm- 
ness of purpose imparted by Falkland’s 
bearing gave courage, and good-natured 
jests at the situation freely circulated. 
The party were in fact quite merry. 
Yorke sat next to Olivia. The latter 
had been about to take her usual place at 
the head of the table when stopped by 
Mrs. Polwheedle. “I suppose we must 
consider this a garrison mess, now, my 
dear. 
in the carriage when we came — your 
butler has got the most of them; and so, 
I believe, did Buxey. We must all con- 
tribute what we can, without ceremony ; 
Iam sure I for one could not think of 
letting the commissioner provide every- 
thing. The brigadier ought to be at the 
head of the table, of course, if he could 
come, but perhaps in his absence it would 
be better if I took his place —don’t you 
think so?” and so saying, the lady sat 
down in the chair, and Mrs. Falkland, with 


a gentle smile, moved aside and took a. 


place at the side, next to Yorke as it hap- 
pened, who hastened to place a chair for 
her, feeling for the time as if even the 
mutiny were cheaply undergone, since it 
procured him such favour. During the 
last two days they had scarcely ex- 
changed a word, but Olivia had ‘greeted 
him with such kindly smiles, whenever 
his duties had brought him into her pres- 
ence, as the youngster felt to be more 
than a recompense for anything he had 
done. He hoped nothing, and expected 
nothing ; but to be received by her on 
the footing of a trusted friend, as he felt 
himself now to be, seemed sufficient hap- 
piness for such a one as him. 

“You are eating nothing, Mrs. Falk- 
land,” he said. ‘ You ought to take 
something; this may be our last quiet 


I brogght a lot of things with me. 
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“Ts that a kind wish, to wish that 
I should be from my husband, and leave 
_him to go through this peril alone? It is 

selfish to wish to be here, I know, for we 
add to your troubles and anxieties, and 
of course you would rather that we were 
out of the way.” 

| “Don’t say that!” cried the young 
man with fervour; “and yet I don’t 
mean it. Of course we should like you 
to be saved from this peril and discom- 
fort, and all that; but I feel as if I could 
fight with tenfold vigour when I know 
‘that I am trying to defend you from 
‘ harm.” 

| “Thank you,” she said, simply; “I 
think I must try and find my husband, 
and get him to have something to eat: 
he allows himself neither rest nor food ; ” 
and so saying, Olivia rose, while Yorke 
felt ashamed of himself for having talked 
like a braggart. It would be time enough 
to speak about what he could do when 
he had the opportunity of actually show- 
ing himself a soldier. And for a few mo- 
ments the young man sat oblivious of the 
scene, almost of the fact that his late 
companion was no longer a maiden, re- 
peating, as he had been wont to do, each 
word of his scanty conversation with her, 
when recalled to the reality of life by the 
voice of Mrs. Polwheedle saying to her 
|next neighbour, “Just ask young Yorke 
|to pass that stew that is before him.” 
| That lady apparently considered that a 
state of siege did away with the need for 
using prefixes to surnames. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DuRING the following night the whole 
| garrison remained on the alert, while the 
picket on duty made frequent rounds 
through the grounds. These so far were 
‘empty, but the court-house appeared to 








meal before — before business begins.” | be occupied in force, and the hum of 

“No, thank you. Eating seems im-|men stirring in the city could be dis- 
possible just now;” and then correcting tinguished in the stillness of the night, 
herself, as she noticed that her neigh-|and the frequent discharge of firearms 
bours were busily disproving the asser- | was heard, whether in fight or in sport 
tion, she added, “but then I have not! could not be told. The brigadier, at the 
earned any supper. I feel terribly use-' suggestion of Captain Buxey, had pro- 
less here —simply an additional source , posed that some of the servants should 
of anxiety to all of you.” | be sent out to bring back news of what 

“ Don’t say that, pray,” said the young was going on ; but Falkland objected that 
man, eagerly. “The feeling that we!aspy might also convey information of 
have to defend you will give the best; the state of things inside the fortification, 
stimulus to the defence. But I wish you| and the idea was not acted upon. Nor, 
were a thousand miles off,” he added,|} when morning broke, were the garrison 
“for all that. What a pity Colonel Falk-'long left in doubt as to what was im- 
land did not insist on your going away|pending. One of the two officers sta- 
while there was a chance! However, it tioned as an outpost by the ruined ser- 
is too late for regret now.” vants’ houses brought word that a large 
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body of trained men, apparently sepoys, 
were marching down from the city across 
the plain to the court-house. They halted 
behind it; but the look-out man on the 
residency roof, notwithstanding the inter- 
vening trees, made them out before they 
got under shelter of that building to be 
about a thousand strong, evidently sepoys, 
dressed in the short white jacket and 
waist-cloths usually worn when off duty, 
but wearing their regulation cross-belts 
and pouch-boxes, and led by their native 
officers, one or two of whom were on 
horseback. 

Falkland ordered the advanced sentries 
who had been stationed round the build- 
ing, and at some distance from it, to fall 
back on the picket, which stood drawn up 
on the road half-way between the house 
and the entrance-gate, the rest of the gar- 
rison being in rear immediately before the 
portico. 

Presently several men could be seen in 
the veranda of the court-house reconnoi- 
tring the situation, and apparently con- 
sulting what was the next step to take. 

The picket stood on the walk, a motley 
band, some white, some dark, in various 
dress and variously armed ; the sepoys 
with their muskets, the Europeans for the 
most part with sporting-rifles, but all 
standing firm in double rank, as if on 
parade — Braddon, who had been selected 
for the command, at their head. Falkland 
was a few yards in advance, watching the 
proceedings through his field-glass, with 
Yorke, who had been acting as a sort of 
orderly officer to him, in attendance. 

Only parts of the court-house and ad- 
jacent ground could be seen for the in- 
tervening trees ; so that, although the dis- 
tance was inconsiderable, some observa- 
tion was needed to make out the situation 
clearly. 

In a few minutes a party of sepoys 
could be seen, fifty or sixty in number, 
running out from behind the court-house 
and dispersing in skirmishing order along 
the park-wall. Some were soon hidden 
behind it; of others the heads could be 
seen above it. 

Then muskets were levelled at the 
picket, there were some puffs of smoke 
along the top of the wall, and instanta- 
neously the sounds of angry bullets whiz- 
zing past. 

It was the first time Yorke had heard 
the sound of a shot fired in earnest ; and 
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the mark, but singing as they flew by, 
they seemed to be very close. 

“The rascals fire in the air as usual,” 
said Falkland to his companion, in a quiet 
voice, and with a grim smile; “see the 
advantage of your system of musketry in- 
struction, Yorke.” After a few seconds, 
while the firing continued, he added, 
“ Tell the picket to retire within the en- 
closure.” 

Yorke turned to convey the order, and 
would fain have run to the picket, for the 
whizzing of the bullets, about his ears as it 
seemed, was increasing in frequency ; but 
it would not do to appear excited where 
every one else was cool, so he executed 
the commission at a walk, looking much 
more unconcerned than he felt. 

“It’s about time,” said Braddon in reply 
to the message, as he gave the word to 
the picket to march within shelter. “TI 
hope the colonel doesn’t mean to stay out 
and get shot; the brutes will be getting 
the range soon.” 

Yorke returned to Falkland, who was 
standing with his hands behind his back 
surveying the ground in front. 

It was now broad daylight, and just then 
a bullet hit the gravel almost at their feet. 

Falkland turned towards Yorke and 
smiled again. “I think we may follow 
the others now,” he said, and led the way 
to the portico. 

“ Let us come up on the roof,” he added, 
when they got inside. 

“This is very satisfactory,” he re- 
marked, turning round to Yorke as they 
mounted the staircase. 

“Very, sir,” replied the young man; 
“I began to think we should get knocked 
over before the business began.” 

“Well, that is satisfactory, too,” re- 
joined the colonel when they had reached 
the roof, and were standing together by 
the parapet, which covered them nearly 


‘to the waists ; “but I was referring to 


Pandy’s mode of attack. It is very satis- 
factory to see him beginning in this re- 
spectful style. If they had made a rush 
on the place, and had been prepared to 
lose a few men in doing so, there is no 
saying how matters might have gone; 
but if they are going to content them- 
selves with potting away in this feeble 
manner, they may keep at it for acentury 
without hurting us. See, there goes a re- 
inforcement of skirmishers! the whole 
wall will be lined with men presently, and 


he experienced the curious sensation | the other sides of the building are going 


which a bullet produces when aimed at - 


the listener. The shots were all wide of 


to be blockaded in the same way.” As 
Falkland spoke, two bodies of sepoys, each 
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three or four hundred strong, could be 

seen marching off from behind the court- 

house to the right and left, as if intending 

to occupy the ground on the remaining 
- sides of the park. 

“ | think they are firing at us now, sir,” 
said Yorke presently, as a bullet came 
singing past, apparently close to their 
ears. 

“ Possibly, but more probably an indi- 
cation of your true sepoy’s ineradicable 
propensity to fire at the sky. However, 
we have seen enough for the present. 
But we shall want a snug place for a look- 
out man here. Have some of your spare 
sandbags brought up, to line a bit of the 
parapet with.” 

No wonder people admire Falkland, 
thought Yorke to himself, as he descended 
the staircase to execute the order; he 
certainly is a splendid fellow; but if she 
were my wife, I don’t think I could risk 
my life in that way. 

Thus the siege of the residency had 
begun. . 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN OF JAPAN. 


In the far East, lying between the is- 
lands which compose the empire of Japan 
— that ancient and mysterious realm but 
recently explored and introduced into 
the circle of nations by the greed or en- 
terprise of Western commerce — there 
ebbs and flows and sparkles, with a gor- 
geous beauty truly Oriental, a fair Medi- 
terranean, known as the Seto Uchi, or 
Inland Sea. Though smaller by far than 
its namesake of the West, it has many 
physical characteristics much more strik- 
ing. It abounds in harbours, bays, snug 
anchorages, deep channels, and shelter- 
ing islands. It basks in a climate almost 
perfect in its serenity and freedom from 
extremes. The mariner fresh from the 
chilly spring-time and ungenerous sum- 
mer of our own islands navigates its wa- 
ters in June with a cloudless sky,— 


Beneath a roof of blue Ionian weather, 


unprotected by awnings, and fearless of 
the sun, which at the same season off the 
Spanish or Italian coasts, beats down on 
those who sail beneath it with an insup- 
portable and. even deadly fierceness. 
Here are no tideless waters: a strong 
ebb and flow, running to and fro between 
fairy islets, and round verdant capes 
with almost headlong fury, purifies and 
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freshens every inlet with an influx from 
the wide Pacific Ocean without. Re- 
markably free from storms and rain, the 
frailest fishing-boat is pushed fearlessly 
out to the mid-waters of its widest parts. 
No sirocco blows across it to render life 
scarcely worth having throughout the 
length of many an autumn day. In fine 
weather the bosom of the sea does not 
undulate sufficiently to rock even the 
smallest bark; yet there is no lack of 
breeze. It shoakd be the very paradise 
of pleasure-seekers. 

The scenery is truly lovely: a Devon 
foreground set in a background of the 
Alps. Lofty mountains bound the land- 
scape. In summer, light, fleecy clouds 
hover about the higher slopes; while 
through dips in the stately range of 
heights glimpses are caught of still higher 
peaks beyond bathed in a violet haze, or 
dissolving into the misty distance. Front- 
ing the water are pine-clad hills, with 
the varied and fantastic outline natural to 
a once volcanic region. Their sides are 
seamed with valleys, in which nestle 
pleasant villages, half hid in the varie- 
gated foliage of shady trees. The tem- 
perate zone meets the tropics in groves 
and coppices of pine, and fir, and cam- 
phor-wood, and graceful bamboo. Above, 
the lilac waves in clusters, whilst under- 
neath the steeps are all aglow with aza- 
leas in crimson masses. The quaint ga- 
bles and high-peaked roofs of temples 
peer out from leafy groves, traversed by 
glades of brilliant green. Streams gush- 
ing from the rocks trace silvery lines 
upon the abrupt hillsides. Rocky prom- 
ontories, festooned with creepers, and 
crowned with clumps of firs, jut out into 
the sea, and divide white sandy beaches, 
or form placid little coves and bays. 
Here a huge mass of grey granite stands 
out as a monument of some ancient con- 
vulsion of the soil: there a succession 
of grassy knolls and hanging woods un- 
dulating backward from the shore intro- 
duces a park-like feature into the pano- 
rama. Art completes the picture. The 
slopes of the mainland, and of innumera- 
ble islands — 


That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadornéd bosom of the deep, 


are clothed with fields of waving corn, 
of a really golden hue in the dazzling 
June sunlight. The style of cultivation 
is high. The fields are arranged in ter- 
races, which climb in a long series of 
steps the sides of hill and ravine to a 
goodly height above the lower ground. 














Here and there the fields are dotted with 
the brilliant emerald of tiny patches of 
the young rice-plant. Blue wreaths of 
smoke rise from bonfires of brushwood, 
lighted to bream the sharp-bowed craft 
hauled up on the beach below. The sea 
is studded with the boats of fishermen, | 
and flecked with the white sails of scores 
of native trading-vessels. 

The Seto Uchi cannot, of course, com- 
pare in historic interest with the great 
inland sea of the west, which washes 
the classic shores of Italy, of Greece, of 
Syria,and of Egypt. Yet, when its story 
becomes known to us it will probably re- 
veal a series of events almost as deeply 
interesting as any in the history of the 
eastern world. Till yesterday it divided 
the domains of the great peers of a feu- 
dal monarchy. It runs by the seaport of 
the long-secluded capital of a line of faz- 
néant sovereigns, whose mayors of the 
palace ruled —by consent of a proud 
aristocracy of great feudatories—in a 
vast city farther east, the millions of 
inhabitants of a populous empire. Its 
shores are studded with busy cities, with 
baronial castles of daimios who, still liv- 
ing, but a few years ago wielded an al- 
‘most independent sovereignty over the 
rich and thickly-populated provinces that 
enclose it; and with scenes memorable 
in the first period of the intercourse with 
intrusive strangers from the west. Its 
islands are as rich in legends as the 
castle-crowned crags of the Rhine, or the 
sea-girt rocks of the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
The greater part of it is never, or but 
rarely, traversed by an European keel. 
In these days of extended travel it offers 
to the visitor the combined attractions of 
a pleasant climate, an orderly state, and 
untrodden grounds. 

However much all this may be thought 
to render the Seto Uchi worth exploring, 
there is no doubt that a visit to it was 
eagerly looked forward to by the officers 
and company of one of her Majesty’s ships 
serving in the Chinese Seas. China and 
its people are indeed interesting to the 
Stranger; but the visitor to that country 
becomes insensibly familiarized with them 
on his way towards its shores. The long 
line of Chinese coast cities begins in Bur- 
mah, or, at least, in the Malay peninsula. 
Penang and Singapore are in all but name 
Chinese seaports. A vast immigration has 
filled our Straits Settlements with a popu- 
lation, following the customs, and speak- 
ing the dialects, of Hai-nan and Foh-kien. 
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A voyage to China thus loses something 
of its freshness by the time the voyager 
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has reached the mouth of the great Yang- 


Tze. Many as are the interesting sights 
which are witnessed in a day’s walk on 
Chinese ground, they are invariably ac- 
companied by others so revolting, that 
not even long familiarity with them can 
lessen the disgust which they inspire. 
The long-pent-up mariner descending on 
the shore to stretch his cramped limbs, 
and breathe, as he hopes, an invigorating 
air, is met by sights and odours too dis- 
gusting not to destroy much of the pleas- 
ure of the excursion. The senses are as- 
sailed by the results of habits and cus- 
toms too filthy to describe. The air is 
laden with sickening stenches, the beauty 
of buildings is obscured beneath the ac- 
cumulated foulness and neglect of years. 
Filthy animals almost dispute the narrow 
ways with the passer-by. Hunger and 
fatigue must be excessive to make the 
stranger who is intrepid enough to pass 
the rampart of ordure that usually guards 
the approaches to them, enter the vermin- 
invested dwellings to seek refreshment or 
repose. 

A short visit to Nagasaki had proved 
to the crew of the ship just spoken of, 
how different was the state of things in 
Japan. There, physical cleanliness, at 
all events, reigned supreme. The first 
sight of beautiful scenery after the eye 
had been tired out with gazing on the mo- 
notonous flats watered by the lower Yang- 
Tze, raised expectation high; and it was 
with feelings of intense interest, in which 
all shared, that the Inland Sea was entered 
towards mid-day on a lovely day in early 
June. As Simono-saki straits are ap- 
proached, the islands, islets, and rocks 
increase in number. Fleets of junks and 
fishing-boats by fifties are passing to and 
fro, or lying at anchor in the channels. 
On many of the islands the villages are 
en féte in commemoration of some occur- 
rence in Japanese history. It is difficult 
to imagine anything prettier than the ap- 
pearance of one of these villages decked 
with flags and streamers and exhibiting 
numerous gaily-coloured kites in the 
form of fish or birds floating from lofty 
poles planted in front of the houses. The 
long white banners are decorated with the 
local blazonry and the armorial bearings 
of the still influential daimios, and many 
have added a gaily painted picture of a 
warrior or demigod in full panoply. 

The long street of Simono-saki town 
stretches along the left-hand shore of the 
narrow strait. It was the capital of 
Chosiu, the great daimioor feudal prince 
of Nagato, one of the eighteen peers of 
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the Japanese monarchy; chiefs perhaps 
more powerful, and ruling richer and more 

opulous provinces, than any dukes of 

urgundy or counts of Toulouse in the 
old Capetian kingdom. This is the scene 
of the three days’ fighting, in August, 
1864, when a force, chiefly British, under 
Admiral Kuper, but comprising French, 
Dutch, and Americans, vindicated the 
right of free entrance to the Inland Sea. 
The daimio’s forts are now disarmed and 
in ruins; and the great Nagato himself, 
stripped of his feudal powers, is residine 
at the new capital, To-kio. A neat light- 
house, with whitewashed dwelling close 
by, is the most prominent object in the 
neighbourhood now. The imperial flag 
of Japan flies from the flagstaff hard by 
and is dipped in compliment to the white 
ensign of her Majesty flying at the ves- 
sel’s peak. 

The ship threads her course between 
islands, past towns, and promontories, 
and ranges of mountains, and last, towards 
evening, casts anchor in the glassy bay on 
which stands the village of Hato, in the 
great and fertile island of Sikok. The 
succession of sandy beaches passed so 
frequently on the way has evoked the 
spirit of the fisherman existing so com- 
monly in the breasts of British seamen. 
The large seine is accordingly got up, 
overhauled, and prepared for use; anda 
party starts very shortly after the anchor 
has been let go to try their luck in one of 
the coves near which the ship is lying. 
A “seining-party” generally means an 
evening picnic on the beach, so the fisher- 
men have a goodly following of amateurs, 
to whom lighting fire of brushwood, pad- 
dling in the water for hours; and running 
about half-naked on the sand, present ir- 
resistible attractions. 

A smaller party landed with the object 
of visiting a large town called Imabari, 
some seven or eight miles off, which the 
chart shows to lie under the shelter of a 
feudal castle. Hato is separated from the 
sea by a broad strip of sandy beach. The 
village contains perhaps a hundred houses. 
The inhabitants combine the occupations 
of fishermen and agriculturists ; nets are 
drying on the sand, fishing-boats are lying 
near the landing-place, and the village it- 
self is surrounded by corn-fields and veg- 
etable gardens. Accompanying the party 
was one who, though he wears the uniform 
of Queen Victoria, is a native of Japan 
and a subject of the mikado. A pleasant 


and useful interpreter he proved himself 
during the excursion. 
Those who land for the first time in the 
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more remote parts of Japan find them- 
selves transported not so much to a new 
world as to a different age. Immediately 
after having entered the Inland Sea the 
voyager is brought face to face with 
scenes and customs irresistibly recalling 
what is known of those of ancient Greece 
and Rome. The ships seem to have float- 
ed off some ancient coin. They have the 
same rig, the same single sail, with axtenna 
and ceruchi, and if not the same rudder, 
at least one all but the same, as the é- 
dalion. Their exact shape has been seen 
on hundreds of coins and marbles, which 
have made us familiar with the sharp over- 
hanging prow and the chambered aplustre 
at the stern. Dodona and the shrine of 
the Tyrian Astarte are recalled by the 
sacred groves which wave on every island, 
and crown headland after headland on the 
main. Shrines and temples, with their 
statues and sacred vessels, their fonts for 
lustration, their altars and votive tablets, 
are to be seen on these shores on every 
side. One feels that here, if nowhere 
else, the classical antiquarian may realize 
much of the real life of ancient times. 
The garments of the inhabitants are of a 
Roman or an ancient fashion. To see 
groups of sturdy husbandmen, above 
whose sandalled feet and bare insteps 
are strapped neatly-made and well-fitting 
reaves, is to give to the phrase evaviudec 
Gxyaot a more vivid meaning than it con- 
veyed before. The flowing robes of the 
comfortable classes in the streets of 
towns closely resemble the toga of the 
Romans, but not more closely than does 
the short tunic of the women the chitin 
of the Greeks. The shops, with their 
open fronts, are on the model of those 
still to be seen at Pompeii. The spaces 
between flat adjacent tiles upon the roofs 
are in Japan now, as in southern Europe 
in the days of Plautus, closed by rows of 
semi-cylindrical zbrices. The state of 
material civilization is ona level with that 
which prevailed throughout the Roman 
world in the best days of the empire. 
Civil inhabitants meet the strangers 
and are ready with their kind offices in 
leading the way to the house of the 
head-man of the village. He himself was 
absent, but his substitute quickly pro- 
vided a guide, who was soon stepping out 
in front of the party with quick strides of 
his muscular and “ well-greaved” legs. 
The villagers showed much curiosity and 
followed the visitors in a little cr»wd, 
but always at a respectaful distance. 
The head-man’s garden and farmyard 
offer a private exit from the village, 
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which is finally quitted as the gate of a 
cemetery, still recalling Pompeii and the 
smaller monuments of its ‘street of 
tombs,” is passed. The road runs 
through corn-fields yellow with the ripen- 
ing grain, and winds between hills of 
low elevation, up the gentle slopes of 
which rise the graduated terraces of the 
cultivated ground. Through the growth 
of shrubs and conifers which clothe the 
hillsides, crop up, where too steep for 
husbandry, great masses of disintegrat- 
‘ing granite, which fill the clefts and hol- 
lows with their débris. The perpendicu- 
lar escarpments of the terraces, and of 
the many small canals and watercourses 
are supported by revetments of neatly- 
adjusted Cyclopean stonework. The road 
itself is smooth and level, and gravelled 
with the grey fragments of the granite .to 
the semblance of a garden-path. Its 
width is not great ; at first not more than 
four English feet. But it soon widens 
till there is ample space for the passage 
of the horses of the farmers, of which 
many were carrying, pannier fashion, 
bundles of produce to or from the fields. 
The bridges are of large stone slabs, 
rather narrow it is true, though on the 
more frequented parts of the road broad 
and commodious structures of wood, ris- 
ing in an arc of a circle towards the mid- 
dle, and guarded by a low railing at the 
side, afford room for several passengers 
to cross abreast. 

The local public works appear to be 
excellently kept. We passed a party of 
men, engaged, under what seems careful 
supervision, in mending the road. The 
streams are “ canalized,” and their banks 
are in the best of order. At intervals 
stand square wooden poles, some four 
feet high, on which, as the interpreter 
read, are written the characters signify- 
ing the names of the village and of the 
person responsible for the condition of 
the way. The road, soon after the vil- 
lage has been left, skirts the shore of a 
lake, perhaps a mile and a half in length. 
This sheet of water is either wholly or in 
part artificial, constructed evidently for 
purposes of irrigation. A high bank or 
dyke bounds it at the farther end ; and 
on the other side the land is seen to lie 
some feet lower than the level of the 
water, and is scored all over with water- 
courses and narrow rills. Beyond the 
lake is a wide plain covered still with 
corn-fields. Here and there at rare in- 
tervals are smaller terraces, green with 
the newly-sprung-up rice. Closer to the 
cottages are plots of beans and peas, 
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Elaborate culture is everywhere manifest, 
as too is economy of soil. The corn is 
lanted in rows, between which in the 
ollows made by the hoe, sometimes 
crops up a bright green stripe of rice.* 

Woods of pine and camphor and the 
lacquer-tree cling around the base and 
sides of the serrated granite ridges on 
either hand. Broad gulleys run up be- 
tween the spurs, carpeted with green, 
and studded with villages and ‘commodi- 
ous farmhouses. Bright flowers sparkle 
in the sun in the cottage gardens. A tall 
purple mallow, not unlike the English 
hollyhock, takes the post of honour in 
the corner next the gate. The glorious 
crimson azalea is spread in patches by 
the wayside. The air is sweet with the 
perfume of the honeysuckle, and the 
banks are all ablaze with a richly-hued 
convolvulus. The narrow strip of turf 
that edges the roadway is flecked with 
small white dog-roses, and brightened by 
innumerable clover-blossoms, variegated 
with shades of colour from the palest 
mauve to the richest purple. Men and 
women, hoeing the ground or reaping 
corn, dot the fields: the men exposing 
nearly the whole of their thick-set mus- 
cular bodies to the sun, and the women 
as lightly clothed as the “ single-gar- 
mented ” Spartan maidens. 

Groups of people were passed upon 
the road. All, even the peasants, charmed 
the strangers by their pleasing and 
graceful manners. Natural good-breed- 
ing is a characteristic of even the lowest 
of the Japanese. It is not merely the 
civility of the people, but their politeness 
and grace which so win the strangers’ 
hearts. We discussed it as we walked. 
Can it, as doubtless are the order and 
condition of the roads and other public 
works, be owing to the prolonged exist- 
ence of a local aristocracy ? to the pres- 
ence of natural leaders throughout the 
land who are regarded as at once both 
chiefs to obey and models to imitate? 
Will polished manners long continue 
amongst a people urged to get the ut- 
most profit from the soil to meet their 
contributions to the exigencies of a gov- 
ernment invisibly residing in a distant 
city, and represented by one of the new 
class of political adventurers who, now 
sitting in the seat of the daimio, has but 
two cares — to gain promotion to higher 
place and accumulate savings out of his 
slender appointments? Will those who 


* Some of the hedges would not disgrace an East- 
Anglian farm. 
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have grown grey and reared their chil- 
dren beneath the sway of a long line of 
hereditary lords, fashion their manners 
upon the new-fangled habits of the sharp 
politician who comes from To-kio in a 
stiff and ungraceful Western dress to 
talk to them of the eternal truths of polit- 
ical economy and the law of nations; 
who instead of retainers is obeyed by 
some half-dozen policemen in ill-fitting 
European trousers and uncomfortable 
European boots; and who, taking the 
place of [mabari, or perhaps of the great 
Awa himself, dwells in a modest abode 
without the gate of Imabari’s castle ? 

As each passer-by neared the visitors, 
he or she removed the short blue kerchief 
wrapped turban-wise around the head, and 
as room was made that the latter might 
pass, stooped with a not ungraceful bow 
and gave ** Good-day,” in the national sal- 
utation, “‘ O-tu-o.” Hoes and mattocks, 
and other farming-tools, were cheerfully 
and politely tendered for inspection 
where desired. The owners of neat little 
houses by the roadside seemed pleased 
to see the strangers examine their curi- 
ous details: their accurate carpentry,— 
junctions without nail or bolt; sliding 
doors and shutters ; windows formed of 
delicate panes of semi-transparent paper. 
Seated on the cleanly matted platform of 
one more pretentious than the others, 
was an old man, whose truly Roman fea- 
tures distinguished him amongst a Mon- 
golian race, as of handsome presence and 
noble mien: yet of mien not more noble 
than his manner. He grandly acqui- 
esced in the intrusion of an inquirer; sa- 
luted with lordly grace ; told the distance 
still between the visitors and*Imabari ; 
and informed the interpreter that no Eu- 
ropeans have ever passed along that road 
before. 

Those who pass along it now rise in 
self-estimation at the news. This will be 
indeed a set-off to any undue self-gratu- 
lation of the amateur fishermen, if the 
success of the seining-party turn out to 
be worth boasting of. Thoughts are 
turned in a new direction by the sight of 
a thick column of black smoke rising far 
infront and to the left of the road. This 
is said to be from the great salt-works, 
which in time are passed, stretching for 
a mile or two along the way, and Fe 
between the traveller and the village of 
Hashi-Hama. The masts of the coast- 
ing-vessels in the village port now appear 
against the sky, and soon the double- 
peaked headland at the entrance —the 
shape of which carries back the remem- 
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brance of the Mediterranean voyager to 
the twofold citadel-rock of Corfu — comes 
in view. The scenery is compared with 
that of the Ionian group: resemblances 
are traced in the terraced corn-fields to 
the Corfiote vineyards that line the ‘Go- 
runa road. The vine, it is agreed, should 
flourish on those sunny slopes. But as 
yet for the dwellers by the Inland Sea no 
Bacchus has 


From out the purple grape 
Crushed the sweet poison of misuséd wine. 


The road had now become broader, 
and the sea showed in a blue streak be- 
yond the plain in front. The houses of 
Imabari soon stood out clear against the 
background of water. The roadis a wide 
boulevard, flanked by lofty trees. A sub- 
urb was entered, the street of which leads 
to a bridge that opens the way into the 
town itself. The entrance is into a 
somewhat broad thoroughfare running 
straight for more than a mile right across 
the town. The inhabitants received the 
strangers with a look of pleased surprise : 
children flocked out to look at them 
more closely; grave shopkeepers, with 
gravity of aspect increased by the Japan- 
ese mode of shaving the head from the 
forehead back to the crown, looked up 
from their wares to scan the new arrivals, 
and clapped their hands to call out the 
members of their families to see the un- 
wonted sight. Feminine curiosity is no 
more quenchable on the shores of the 
Seto Uchi than it is thousands of miles 
further west. Women, girt with broad 
zones of brilliant hue, seductive as the 
cestus of Venus herself in their exposure 
of the form and their coquettish fasten- 
ing behind, soon joined the crowd which 
was quickly collecting in the strangers’ 
wake. The latter noted the graceful 
manners and handsome features of the 
dames, and exchanged phrases of sur- 
prise at finding here, after so long an in- 
terval, the glowing complexions of the 
women of their native land. From be- 
hind the bamboo lattices peeped, but ill- 
concealed, many a coy damsel as rosy as 
a Devon maiden. Buxom matrons shod 
with snowy buskins and high-soled wood- 
en sandals brought out their offspring, 
hanging behind their shoulders, to look 
upon the strange visitors. Transverse 
streets contributed their quota to the 
procession, till to turn back and look 
along the way just passed over was to 
gaze upon a moving crowd, perhaps half 
a mile in length. The head of the crowd 
still kept a fair distance behind the visit- 
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ors; good manners restrained every de- 
sire to push closer to the front, or to ob- 
tain a nearer view. 

The district first passed through — in 
which lay the village of Hato — was filled 
with believers in the Sintoo faith, which 
soft southern name the geographical po- 
sition of the place is far enough to the 
north of Nagasaki to aspirate into Shin- 
too. Temples, groves, and holy places 
contain neither idol nor graven image. 
Tall portals of stone, with curved lintels 
convex downwards, and long cross-beams 
morticed through the sustaining columns, 
rise in conspicuous loneliness before each 
sacred spot. Nearer Imabari at frequent 
angles of the road the traveller comes 
upon small busts of some BhAaddhisatwa 
or saint of the Bhuddhist creed, ending 
like Terminus in a block of stone. At 
Imabari the followers of the Indian 
prince evidently form a majority. A 
handsome temple on the right of the long 
street is being restored, in faithfulness 
apparently to its first design. A carved 
and steep-roofed lych-gate forms the 
entrance. Artists are suspended high in 
the air renewing the fantastic carvings of 
the frieze. The hum of the advancing 


crowd and the clatter of hundreds of san- 
dalled feet rise to the carvers, who turn 
round on their giddy seats to gaze upon 


the men of strange faith passing below. 
Workmen on the roof quit their business 
and slide quickly to the projecting eaves 
to get a closer view, and servants of the 
temple climb the scaffoldings to share 
this elevated vantage-ground. The group 
of “ occidentals” turned into the court- 
yard to visit the temple and the shrines. 
The crowd flowed in after them like a 
river, parting in two to allow them to 
continue their way directly they show 
signs of desiring to do so. Passing by 
the dressed-back ranks on either side, 
the strangers caught fragments of the 
talk, and heard that the natives’ ideas, 
whatever they may be, are clothed in a 
smooth, melodious speech, with softened 
gutturals and the vowel sounds of the 
Tuscan or Castilian tongue. 

Large and well-stocked shops increase 
in number as the street is followed. 
Food neatly served in wooden vessels 
scrubbed to an almost dazzling cleanli- 
ness is in readiness for the buyers. 
Long lines of tasteful blue pottery and 
shapely terra-cotta vessels catch and 
please the eye. Fans and toys and cot- 
ton cloths are shown for sale at every 
score paces’ length. Glancing through 
the open shop-fronts, across the neatly 
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matted platforms, glimpses are caught of 
what seems an appendage to every house 
—tiny gardens, trimly kept with ferns 
and flowers and ron A and rock-work 
and liliputian streams. In front are win- 
dow-gardens in miniature, eighteen 
inches square, or less ; or perhaps earth- 
enware vases of gay cut flowers, and 
bowls of water in which swim little shoals 
of ruddy gold-fish. The street is smooth. 
and clean ; a narrow sidewalk of cement 
slopes to a deep-cut gutter edged with 
freestone copings. The central way is 
paved in the middle with oblong slabs or 
broad unshapen flag-stones, such as were 
laid down upon the Appian Way. In 
many parts the street has been watered 
to lay the dust. Householders scrupu- 
lously sweep and wash the pavements in 
front of their abodes. 

Sturdy as is the race of men, shortness 
of stature is the rule: one towering 
above his fellows in the crowd, and rising 
to the strangers’ height, is found to owe 
his apparent tallness to the high pattens 
on his feet. Europeans of the middle 
height knock their heads against the sus- 
pended goods of the shopkeepers, be- 
neath which the natives pass untouched. 
The dwellings are in proportion; there 
ds a toy-like minuteness in the scale. 
The ridge of most roofs would be found 
scarcely fifteen feet above the level of 
the ground; yet twostories is the almost 
invariable number. In front are little 
railings of slight bamboo, so low that a 
child might climb them with ease. Often 
there is an outer shutter of strips of lath 
in perpendicular parallels, joined together 
with geometrical precision. Shutters 
and windows slide in wooden grooves. 
The translucent panes of paper often 
give place in the centre toa small oblong 
of glass, painted with some gay picture, 
which permits a look-out from within. 
The doors are fitted to slide like the 
windows. Diminutive balconies jut out 
from the level of the upper floor ; in the 
street .most of the houses are of wood, 
stained a rich warm brown. In the coun- 
try villages already passed many are 
built of timber frames, wattled, and plas- 
tered with a yellow clay. The farm- 
houses are commodious and large. The 
style of building is’ generally the same; 
the dwelling-house stands prominently 
forward in the centre of the farther side 
of a quadrangular court; the entrance is 
beneath a loft, and on either side extend 
along the front face granaries and byres. 
Store-houses and cooking-places, and 
what seem sleeping-rooms for the labour- 
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ers, form the sides of the quadrangle, 
which is decorated with shrubs and 
flowers. Sometimes a whitewashed or 
buff-coloured wall surrounds the group 
of buildings. Light ploughs lie beneath 
the pent-house roof, and occasionally 
narrow cars for draught by men, with 
solid wooden wheels like the old Roman 
waggons, still to be seen in use in Portu- 
gal. The furniture in all is simple; 
finely-woven mats, cushions, and trays 
of lacquered ware. Chairs are unknown. 
the inhabitants kneel or crouch upon the 
mats at meals or in conversation, or 
recline at full length on cushions for re- 
pose. At last the farther end of the 
street is reached, and the curved bridge 
across the moat of the outworks of the 
daimio’s castle. The work of demoli- 
tion had already begun, and the path led 
through a wide breach in the stone para- 
pet of the outwork. Here the visitors 
are brought face to face with the Middle 
Ages. Three years and a half only have 
passed since the abolition of the feudal 
tenures and dominion. The retainers 
still bear upon their sleeves the cogni- 
zance of their feudal lord. His colours 
still tint the pennons that float from 
many a flagstaff along the route. Those 
long white buildings within the castles 
walls must have re-echoed time after 
time to the tramp and hum of armed vas- 
sals and retainers of samurai and yaco- 
mins. Fancy flies back to the period of 
the decline of a like system in the coun- 
tries farther west. The recent demoli- 
tion might almost have been caused by 
an onslaught of a rival baron. Condot- 
tiert might have assaulted that battered 
wall, or have striven for possession in the 
plain beneath. Some Duke Guarnieri, 
or Sir John Hawkwood might almost be 
mustering his mercenaries on the farther 
side of the castle mound. Imabari was a 
daimio of inferior rank, an arridre-vas- 
sal of the prince of Awa, who held high 
state in his capitals of Tokusima and 
Wadasima, more than a hundred miles 
off, on the eastern shore of fertile Sikok. 
How the barony fell into “ condemnation ” 
to the over-lord, as did those of many of 
the great Awa’s homagers, may be told 
by some future Japanese Hallam, who 
will dig in a mine rich-in treasures of his- 
toric interest. 

The house of the new “ governor” or 
local magistrate — an unpretending struc- 
ture with broad wooden gateway and} 
whitewashed walls — stands outside the; 
ramparts of the keep, or inner work of 
the fortress. He himself was away some: 
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twenty and odd miles off at a conference 
of provincial officials. The visit had 
therefore to be deferred. The sun had 
already sunk within a few degrees of the 
western horizon, and it would require 
speedy travelling to reach Hato beach, 
where the boat was lying, before dark. 
Whilst passing through the street of Ima- 
bari the sight of a single article of West- 
ern manufacture or design, a plain petro- 
leum lamp, had struck the strangers by 
its rarityas a phenomenon. The town 
yet proved not to be so far out of the 
reach of foreign intercourse as to be 
without the vehicle, which has already 
become national, the jin-rik-shc. This 
is the man-power‘carriage of the country, 
introduced, or at least improved, by the 
American strangers, first of all foreigners 
to have free intercourse with modern 
Japan. The carriage is of graceful shape ; 
sometimes finely lacquered, mounted upon 
easy springs and running smoothly upon 
two slight wheels of large diameter. The 
shafts curve steeply upwards, and are 
held in each hand by the man who drags 
the vehicle. 

Directly it is known that any are re- 
quired a dozen willing bystanders dart off 
at full speed to order them; and this evi- 
dently out of courtesy without hope or 
thought of reward. The desired number 
was collected in time. The travellers 
mounted and were prepared to start, when 
the shafts were gently lowered to the 
ground, and the proprietors left the car- 
riages to provide lamps to light them on 
the way should night fall, as it would, be- 
fore the end of the journey was reached. 
The crowd which up to now had increased 
in numbers rather than diminished, im- 
proved the occasion of their visitors 
being stationary and in elevated positions 
to survey them more closely. Still there 
was no symptom of rudeness or annoy- 
ance. Children, with quick observance, 
remarked the difference in the manner of 
protecting the feet of the tworaces. One 
small inquirer stepped forward to inspect 
more narrowly a foreign boot. It was 
exposed to the utmost to assist his in- 
quisitiveness. At last a timid and inquir- 
ing finger gently explored a button; but 
soon shrunk back as though a law of good 
breeding had been violated. The owners 
of the carriages returned bearing tasteful 
lanterns of paper, elliptic in shape and 
adorned with coloured characters. Con- 
structed to collapse, these were placed 
with other goods in a capacious recepta- 
cle behind; the shafts were raised, the 
sturdy draughtmen leaned forward, and 
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off starts the whole group at a rapid pace 
—at least six miles an hour — which is 
long kept up. The inhabitants gave the 
farewell salutation, “ sazonara,” good- 
night, and raised the passable semblance 
of a British cheer, as the strangers moved 
rapidly from their midst. 

The road is all but a perfect level 
throughout. At one slight ascent the 
travellers insist on alighting, conversa- 
tion springs up between the men, which 
is interpreted to mean complimentary al- 
lusions to the considerate kindness of 
their burdens. Darkness soon compelled 
the kindling of the lights. Candles made 
from the tallow-tree were lighted and 
placed in the pretty lanterns. The men 
drew with speed, carefulness, and skill. 
Intimation of the slightest roughness of 
the path was sent in high-raised voices 
from front to rear of the little column. 
Narrow bridges were deftly crossed. 
Alighting was deprecated as unnecessary. 
To pass along the summit of a high em- 
bankment with a moist rice-field on the 
one hand and a purling brook upon the 
other demands some confidence in the 
draughtman’s skill. The way was en- 
livened by the flight of fireflies, and by 
the merry and not unpleasant chatter of 
frogs, and the buzz of harmless insccts. 
Country folk passing in twos and threes, 
courteously drew aside to let the party 
pass. More than two hours were taken in 
returning by a longer route to the narrow 
path leading to the beach at Hato. The 
moderate wages of the men from Imabari 
were paid with the addition of a little 
present, which they received so gratefully 
as to volunteer to accompany the party 
with their lanterns to the water’s edge. 
A long patch of sand was crossed, and 
the boat was found where left at the time 
of starting. A few minutes’ rowing takes 
the travellers on board. The songs of 
the seining-party, cheering themselves up 
on returning from an almost fruitless ex- 
pedition, are heard across the placid 
waters of Hato Bay. Those who have 
been to Imabari congratulate themselves 
upon their agreeably-spent afternoon, and 
the pleasures of a first visit to the shores 
of the Inland Sea. 

CyPRIAN A. G. BRIDGE. 
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From Good Words. 
FATED TO BE FREE. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A VISIT TO MELCOMBE, 


*¢ Fairest fair, best of good, 
Too high for hope that stood, 
White star of womanhood shining apart ; 
my liege lady, 
And O my one lady, 
And O my loved lady, come down to my heart. 


‘* Reach me life’s wine and gold, 
What is man’s best all told, 
If thou thyself withhold, sweet, from thy throne? 
O my liege lady, 
And O my loved lady, 

And O my heart’s lady, come, reign there alone." 

AFTERWARDS while Valentine stood in 
the church, though his eyes and his sur- 
face thoughts were occupied with the ap- 
proaching ceremony, still in devouter and 
more hopeful fashion than he had found 
possible of‘ late, he repeated, “ Please 
God, when I have given up all, as my 
poor father would wish, I shall have my 
chance over again. I'll work, like my 
betters, and take not a stick or a clod 
away from that Melcombe.” 

The guests were arriving. John Mor- 
timer had been standing at the altar-rails, 
his three sons with him. Several mem- 
bers of the family grouped themselves 
right and left of him. This was to be the 
quietest of weddings. And Miss Christie 
Grant thought what a pity that was; 
for a grander man than the bridegroom 
or handsomer little fellows than his two 
younger sons it would be hard to find. 
““He’s just majestic,” she whispered to 
Mrs. Henfrey. “ Never did I see him 
look so handsome or so content, and 
there’s hardly anybody to see him. Ay, 
here they come.” Miss Christie seldom 
saw anything to admire in her own sex. 
Valentine looked down the aisle ; his sis- 
ter was coming, and John Mortimer’s 
twin-daughters, her only bridesmaids, be- 
hind her. 

The children behaved very well, though 
it was said afterwards that a transaction 
took place at that moment between Ber- 
tie and Hugh, in the course of which 
several large scarlet-runner beans were 
exchanged for some acorns; also that 
when John Mortimer moved down the 
aisle to meet his bride little Anastasia, 
seizing Mrs. Henfrey’s gown to steady 
herself, thrust out her crutch toward Val- 
entine, that he might have the privilege 
of again admiring it. 

The peculiarity of this wedding, dis- 
tinguishing it from others where love is, 
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was the measureless contentment of the 
future stepchildren. ‘ Nothing new in 
this family,” observed Mrs. Henfrey. 
“When Emily’s mother came here, all 
her children took to my father directly, 
and loved him as if he had been their 
own.” 

Emily had been married from her 
brother’s house, Valentine’s old home, 
and in the dining-room there was spread 
a wedding-breakfast. The room looked 
nearly as it had done when Valentine 
should have appeared to be a bridegroom 
himself; but he did not know this so 
well as Dorothea did ; yet he felt exceed- 
ingly sheepish, and was only consoled 
by observing that she also was a good 
deal out of countenance, and scarcely 
knew whether to blush or to smile when 
she spoke to him or met his eyes. 

So the ceremony of the breakfast well 
over, and John Mortimer and his wife de- 
parted, Valentine was very glad to take 
leave of his family and walk across the 
fields with Johnny. He did this partly to 
while away the time before his train 
started, partly to see Swan, who, with 
Mrs. Swan in gorgeous array, was found 
walking about the garden, her husband 
showing her the plants and flowers, and 
enlarging on their perfections. 

“But how can I find time for it, even 
on this noble occasion, Mr. Melcombe, 
my wife’s just been saying, is a wonder, 
for that long new conservatory all down 
the front of the house will take a sight of 
filling — filled it shall be, and with the 
best, for if ever there was a lady as de- 
served the best, it’s Mrs. John Mortimer. 
I’m sorry now I burnt so many of my 
seedlings.” 

“ Burnt them, Nicholas ?” 

“Why, yes, sir,” said Mrs. Swan, 
“when he used to be sitting up with Mr. 
Johnny, he had plenty of time to think, 
and he did it.” 

Johnny being not yet so strong as be- 
fore his accident, now went into the 
house to rest, and Swan proceeded to 
explain matters. 

“It seems, sir, that the new mistress 
said some time ago, that if there was a 
conservatory along the front of the house, 
the rooms could be entered from it, and 
need not be thoroughfares ; so Mr. John 
Mortimer built one, for he prizes every 
word she ever said. Now he had allers 
allowed me to sell for my own benefit 
such of my seedlings as we couldn’t use 
ourselves. And Fergus sent, when the 
children were ill, and made mea hand- 
some bid for them. But there air things 
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as can’t be made fair and square anyhow. 
The farrier has no right to charge me so 
high for shoeing my horse that I’m forced 
to sell him my horse to pay his bill; but 
he has a right to say he won’t shoe him 
at all. Well, I reckoned as a fair price 
wouldn’t do for me, and an unfair price I 
was above asking, so I flung the seed- 
lings on my pea-sticks, and made a bon- 
fire on ’em.” 

“You did! I think that was waste, 
Swan. I think it was wrong.” 

“No, sir, I think not; for, as I said, 
some things won’t pay at any figure. 
Their soil’s better than ours. He meant 
to bribe me, and so beat me, and bring 
me down through my own plants. But 
would it pay a man toinsure his brig that 
was not seaworthy (though he was to get 
£50,000 if she went down) provided he 
had to sailin her himself? Better by half 
break her up in the harbour, and have a 
dry burial for his corpse when his time 
was come, and mourners to follow, decent 
and comfortable. Now it’s reason that if 
I’d known of this here new conservatory, 
and the new lad I’m to have to help me, 
(’'d have kept them.” 

“Mrs. Swan,” said Valentine, observ- 
ing that she was moving away, “if it’s 
agreeable to you, I’ll come in shortly and 
take a cup of tea with you.” 

Mrs. Swan expressed herself pleased, 
and Swan marched off after her to get 
ready some cuttings which he was very 
desirous to send tothe gardener at Mel- 
combe. 

“ How Swanny talks!” said Barbara, 
who had now returned with her sisters in 
the carriage, and joined Valentine ; “he 
is so proud when his wife has her best 
things on, her silk gown and.her grand 
shawl; she only wears them at flower- 
shows and great days like this because 
she’s a Methodist.” 

Mrs. Swan, in fact, consented out of 
wifely affection to oblige her husband by 
wearing this worldly array when he spe- 
cially desired it, but she always sighed 
more than usual, and behaved with even 
more sobriety and gravity then, as if to 
show that the utmost splendour of the 
world as represented by the satinet gown 
and a Paisley shawl could not make her 
forget that she was mortal, or puff up her 
heart with unbecoming pride. 

Valentine, when a young boy, had often 
taken tea with Mrs. Swan, generally by 
invitation, when radishes and fruit were 
added to the buttered muffins. 

On this occasion she gave him brown 
bread and butter, and some delicate 
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oung onions, together with a cake, 
baked in honour of Mr. Mortimer’s wed- 
ding. Valentine thought it was only due 
to her that she should be told something 
concerning Joseph’s wedding. A man’s 
mother does not often care to hear of her 
son’s love for another woman, but Val- 
entine expected to please Mrs. Swan on 
this occasion. 

“Like old times to see you, sir,” she 
said, “ain’t it, Nicholas ?” 

Then Valentine, seated at his ease, 
told his story, and was aware before it 
was half over that Swan was attemptin 
to feign a surprise he did not feel, an 
that Mrs. Swan was endeavouring to keep 
within due bounds her expression of the 
surprise she did feel. 

*“ Bless my heart!” she exclaimed, 
“ you take this very easy, Nicholas.” 

Then Mr. Swan said, looking rather 
foolish, “ Well, Maria, there’s many more 
wonderful things in this world to hear on 
than to hear that a young man have fell 
in love with a young woman.” 

Mrs. Swan gasped. “Our Joey!” 
she exclaimed ; “and what will Mr. Mor- 
timer think?” 

Valentine sat, composed, and almost 
impassive. 

“ You think she likes our boy, sir?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“How is he ever to maintain her as 
she’ll expect!” 

“She has a thousand pounds of her 
own ; that will help him. I have written 
to him that he must settle it on her.” 

Here Mrs. Swan’s added surprise made 
her thoughtful. 

“ She is a good, modest, virtuous young 
lady, as I’ve heerd,” said Swan, looking 
pointedly at Valentine, as if to admonish 
him that the mother would like to have 
this confirmed. 

“ Yes,” answered Valentine, with great 
decision ; “she is all that and more, she 
is very affectionate, and has a good tem- 

er.” 

“Well,” said Swan, drawing a deep 
breath, “ all I have to observe is, that 
wives were made afore coats of mail, 
though coats of female would be more to 
the purpose here” (he meant coats of 
arms), “and,” continued the gardener, 
with that chivalrous feeling which lies at 
the very core of gentlemanhood, “ I’m not 
going to disparage my son, my Joey, that 
would be to disparage her chice. If she 
thinks he’s ekal to be her husband, she'll 
respect him as a wife should.: Why, 
bless you, Maria, my dear, if you come 
to that, there’s hardly a young man alive 
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‘that’s ekal to his young wife, whether 
she be gentle or simple. They’re clean 
above us, most on ’em. But he can rise ; 
Joseph can rise if she’ll help him.” 

“My word!” repeated Mrs. Swan 
several times over ; and then added slow- 
ly, “ It'll be an awk’ard thing for Swan if 
oe Mortimer should take offence about 
this.” 

Valentine was perfectly aware that 
something either in his manner, or his 
account of his own part in the matter, 
had much surprised them; also he 
thought that their poor place and prefer- 
ment in this world seemed to them to be 
menaced by it. He did what he could to 
dissipate any such thoughts, and added 
a request that until they heard from Jo- 
seph that he was actually married nothing 
might be said about the matter. This 
request was very welcome to Mrs. Swan. 
It seemed to put off an eventful day,, 
which she was not ready for even in im- 
agination. 

“ Swan,” said Valentine, when he had 
taken leave of his hostess, “this is no 
news to you.” 

“No, sir, Joseph told me all about it, 
afore he sailed, and how he thought he’d 
got over it. Mr. Mortimer knows, as 
you’re aware. Well, lastly, Joseph wrote 
again and told me he was fairly breaking 
his heart about her, and he should try 
his chance once more. You see, sir, his 
ways and fashions and hers are not alike. 
It would not have answered here — but 
there they’d both have to learn perfectly 
new ways and manners, and speak to 
their feller creatures ina new language. 
There’s hardly another Englishman for 
her to measure him with, and not one 
English lady to let her know she should 
have made a better match.” 

“ Mr. Mortimer knows ?” 

“ Ay, sir.” 

“ And you never told your wife ?” 

“No, she has a good deal to hear, Mr. 
Valentine, besides that, and I thought I’d 
tell it her all at once.” 

Valentine saw that he was expected to 
ask a question here. 

“ What, Swanny, is something else com- 
ing off then ?” 

* Ay, sir; you.see, Mr. Melcombe, I’m 
lost here, I’m ekal to something better, 
Mr. Mortimer knows it as well as I do. 
He’s said as much to me more than once. 
What he’ll do without me I’m sure I 
don’t know, but I know well enough he'll 
never get such another.” 

‘No, I don’t suppose he will.” 





“ There ain’t such a gardener going — 
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not for his weight in gold. But I’m off 
in the spring. I’ve done a’most all but 
break it to my wife. It’s Joseph that’s 
helping me, and for hindrance I’ve got a 
Methodist chapel and a boarded floor. 
There’s boarded floors to her kitchen, and 
back kitchen, as Mr. Mortimer put in for 
her, because she was so rheumatic, they 
air what she chiefly vally’s the place for. 
But at some of them small West India 
islands there’s a fine opening, Joey says, 
for a man with a headpiece as can culti- 
vate, and knows what crops require, and 
I ought to go. I’m only sixty-one or 
thereabouts. You'll not say anything 
about it, sir,” he continued, as the twins, 
who were in the garden, came towards 
Valentine. 

They brought him in triumph to the 
schoolroom, which was decorated, and 
full of the wedding presents the children 
had made for their father and the dear 
mamma. 

* And you’ll remember,” said Bertram, 
“how you promised us—promised us 
with all your might, that we should come 
to Melcombe.” 

“Yes, all of us,” proceeded Anastasia ; 
“he said the little ones too.” 

“So you should have done, you poor 
darlings, but for that accident,” said Val- 
entine. 

“ And we were to see the pears and 
apples gathered, and have such fun. Do 
you know that you’re a sort of uncle now 
to us ?” 

““What sort? The right sort?” 

“ Yes, and now when shall we come?” 

“TI am afraid I shall be away all the 
winter.” 

“In the spring, then, and father and 
the dear mamma.” 

“It’s a long time till the spring,” said 
Valentine, with a sigh; “but if I am at 
Melcombe then ” 

* You'll have us ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then let it be in the Easter holidays,” 
said Johnny, “ that I may come too.” 

“All right,” said Valentine, and he 
took leave of them, and departed in one 
of their father’s carriages for the Junc- 
tion, muttering as he looked back at the 
house, “ No, you'll never see Melcombe, 
youngsters. I shall be at the other end 
of the earth, perhaps, by that time.” 

“ Oh, what a long time to wait!” quoth 
the younger Mortimers; “five months 
and a half to Easter — twenty-three 
weeks — twenty-three times seven — what 
alot of days! Now, if we were going to 
sea, as the Brandon baby is, we shouldn’t 
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mind waiting. What a pity that such a 
treat should come to a little stupid thing 
that does nothing but sputter and crow 
instead of tous! Such a waste of pleas- 
ure.” They had never heard of “the 
irony of fate,” but in their youthful man- 
ner they felt it then. 

So St. George Mortimer Brandon was 
borne off to the “ Curlew,” and there, in- 
different to the glory of sunsets, or the 
splendour of bays and harbours, he oc- 
cupied his time in cutting several teeth, 
in learning to seize everything that came 
near him, and in finding out towards the 
end of the time how to throw or drop his 
toys overboard. He was even observed 
on a calm day to watch these waifs as 
they floated off, and was confidently be- 
lieved to recognize them as his own prop- 
erty, while in such language as he knew, 
which was not syllabic, he talked and 
scolded at them, as if, in spite of facts, 
he meant to charge them with being down 
there entirely through their own pervers- 
ity. 

— is nothing so unreasonable as 
— rd excepting the maturer stages of 
ife. 

His parents thought all this deeply in- 
teresting. So did the old uncle, who put 
down the name of St. George Mortimer 
Brandon for a large legacy, and was 
treated by the legatee with such distin- 
guishing preference as seemed to sug- 
gest that he must know what he was 
about, and have an eye already to his 
own interests. 

Four months and a half. The Morti- 
mers did not find them so long in passing 
as in anticipation, and whether they were 
long or short to their father and his new 
wife, they did not think of considering. 
Only a sense of harmony and peace ap- 
peared to brood over the place, and they 
felt the sweetness of it, though they 
rever found out its name. There was 
more freedom than of yore. Small per- 
sons taken with a sudden wish to go 
down and see what father and mamma 
were about could do so; one would go 
tapping about with a little crutch, an- 
other would curl himself up at the end of 
the room, and never seem at all in the 
way. The new feminine element had 
great fascinations for them, they made 
pictures for Emily, and brought her flow- 
ers, liking to have a kiss in return, and 
to feel the softness of her velvet gown. 

The taller young people, instead of 
their former tasteless array, wore delight- 
fully pretty frocks and hats, and had 
other charming decorations chosen for 
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them. They began to love the memory 
of their dead mother. What could she 
not Lave been to them if she had lived, 
when only a stepmother was so sweet 
and so dear and so kind? And mamma 
had said to them long before she had 
thought of marrying father, that their 
mother would have greatly wished them 
to please their father’s wife, and love her 
if they could. Nothing was so natural 
as to do both, but it was nice, to be sure 
that she would have approved. 


It was not long after John Mortimer | 
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All the country was white with blos- 
som when Valentine met his guests at 
'the door of Melcombe House. It was 
late in the afternoon. Emily thought her 
brother looked thin, but the children 
rushing round him, and taking posses- 
sion of him, soon made her forget that, 
and the unwelcome thought of Laura, for 
she saw his almost boyish delight in his 
young guests, and they made him sit 
down, and closed him in, thrusting up, 
with tyrannous generosity, cages of young 
Starlings, all for him, and demanding that 








and his wife returned from their very a room, safe from cats, should immediate- 
short wedding-tour that they had a letter ; ly be set aside for them. Then two rest- 
from Valentine, and he had spoken so'less, yelping puppies were proudly 
confidently of his intended absence in, brought forward, hugged in their owner’s 
the south of Europe during the later au-| arms. Emily, who loved astir, and a joy- 
tumn and the whole winter, that they | ous chattering, felt her spirits rise. Her 
were surprised to find he had not yet} marriage had drawn the families yet near- 
started, and surprised also at the exces- | er together, and for the rest of that even- 
sive annoyance, the unreasonable annoy- , ing she pleased herself with the thought. 
ance he expressed at having been de-| The next morning she wanted to see 
tained to be a witness at some trial of no/| this beautiful house and garden. Valen- 
great importance. The trial had not, tine was showman, and the whole family 
come on so soon as it should have done, | accompanied her, wandering among the 
and he was kept lingering on at this dull, great white pear-trees, and the dark yews, 
melancholy Melcombe, till he was almost ; then going into the stable-yard, to see the 
moped to death. strange old out-buildings, with doors of 
Emily folded up this letter with a sen- heavy, ancient oak, and then on to the 
sation of pain and disappointment. She glen. 
had hoped that prosperity would do so| Valentine did not seem to care about 
much for Valentine, and wondered to his beautiful house, he rather disparaged 
find him dissatisfied and restless, when | it. 
all that life can yield was within his reach. | “ You’re not to say, ‘It’s well enough,’ 
His next letter showed that he meant! when it’s beautiful,” observed Anastasia. 
to stay at Melcombe all the winter. He{ Then with what was considered by the 
complained no more; but from that time, ' elder portion of the party to be a pretty 


instead of stuffing his letters with jokes, | 
good and bad, he made them grave and | 
short, and Emily was driven to the con- 
clusion that rumour must be right, the! 
rumour which declared that young Mr. | 
Melcombe was breaking his heart for that | 
pretty, foolish Laura. 

At last the Easter holidays arrived, 


specimen of childish sagacity, Hugh ad- 
monished his little sister — 

“* But he mustn’t praise his own things ; 
that’s not good manners. He talks in 
this way to make us think that he’s not 
conceited ; but he really knows in his 
heart that they’re “— handsome.” 

“Ts he grander than father, mamma 


Johnny came home, and forthwith Emily | dear?” asked Anastasia. 


received a letter from Valentine with the | 
long-promised invitation. The cherry or- 


| I don’t think so, my sweet,” answered 
Emily, laughing. “I see you are not too 


chards were in blossom, the pear-trees | grand, Val, to use your father’s old re- 
were nearly out; he wanted his sister, peater.” 

and John Mortimer to come, and bring} “No,” said Valentine, who had been 
the whole tribe of children, and make a ‘consulting rather a shabby old watch, and 
long stay with him. Some extraordinary |! who now excused himself for leaving the 
things were packed up as presents for party on the ground of an appointment 
cousin Val, an old and much-loved lead- ; that he had made. “This and a likeness 
er, and Emily allowed more pets and of him that I have in the house, are 
more toys to accompany the cavalcade ' among the things I most value.” 


than anybody else would have thought it | 
possible to get into two carriages. The! 
_— crutch, happily, was no longer want- 
e . 


What did the appointment matter to 
them ? 

John noticed that he walked as if 
weary, or reluctant perhaps to leave them. 
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He was the only person who noticed any- 
thing, for you must understand that the 

lace was fullof nests. All sorts of birds 
built there, even herons; and to stand 
at the brink of the glen, and actually see 
them — look down on to the glossy backs 
of the brooding mothers, and count the 
nests — wealth incalculable of eggs and 
that of all sorts,— to do this, and not to 
be sure yet whether you shall ever finger 
them, is a sensation for a boy that, as 
Mr. Weller said, “is more easier con- 
ceived than described.” 

And so Valentine wentin. There were 
two appointments for him to keep, one 
with his doctor, one with his lawyer. The 
first told him he had unduly tired him- 
self, and should liedown. Solying down, 
in his grandmother’s favourite sitting- 
room, he received the second, but could 
decide on nothing, because he had not 
yet found opportunity to consult the per- 
son principally concerned. 

So after the man of law had departed, 
Valentine continued to lie quietly on the 
sofa for perhaps an hour; he closed his 
eyes, and had almost the air of a man 
who is trying to gather strength for some- 
thing that he has to do. 

Children’s voices roused him at last. 
Emily was moving up the garden towards 
the house, leaning on John’s arm; the 
two younger children were with them. 
all the others having dispersed them- 
selves about the place. 

Valentine sat up to gaze, and as their 
faces got nearer a sudden anguish, that 
was not envy, overcame him. 

It was not so much the splendour of 
manly prime and strength that struck 
him with the contrast to himself, not so 
much even the sight of love, as of hope, 
and spring, and bloom, that were more 
than he could bear. How sufficient to 
themselves they seemed! How charm- 
ing Emily was! A woman destined to 
inspire a life-long love seldom shows 
much consciousness of it. “I never saw 
a fellow so deeply in love with his wife,” 
thought Valentine. “Surely she knows 
it. What are you saying to her, John?” 
They had stopped under the great fruit- 
trees near the garden-door. John bent 
down one of the blossom-laden boughs, 
and she, fair, and almost pale, stood in 
the delicate white shadow looking at it. 

Beautiful manhood and womanhood ! 
beautiful childhood, and health, and 
peace! Valentine laid himself dowa 
again and shut his eyes. 

Emily had betrayed a little anxiety 
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about him that morning. He was very 
thin, she said ; he must take care of him- 
self. 

“Oh, yes,” he had answered, “I shall 
do that. I bave been very unwell, but I 
am better now.” And then he noticed 
that John looked at him uneasily, and 
seemed disturbed when he coughed. He 
thought that as they stood under the 
fruit-trees John had caught sight of him. 

“T knew he would come up as soon as 
he found opportunity, and here he is,” 
thought Valentine, not moving from his 
place, but simply lifting up his head as 
John entered. “What have you done 
with Emily?” he asked. 

“Emily is gone up to her dressing- 
room. She means to hear the children 
read.” 

* Ah,” exclaimed Valentine, with a sud- 
den laugh of good-humoured raillery, “ of 
all womankind, John, you have evidently 
secured the pearl, the ‘one entire and 
perfect chrysolite.’ You know you think 
so.” 

“Yes,” answered John gravely, “ but 
don’t put me off, my dear fellow.” 

“What do you want? What do you 
mean?” said Valentine, for John sitting 
down near him, held out his hand. “Oh, 
nonsense; I’m all right” But he put 
his own into it, and let John with his 
other hand push up the sleeve of his coat. 

“Too thin by half, isn’t it?” he said, 
affecting indifference, as John gravely re- 
linquished it; “but Iam so mummied up 
in flannels that it doesn’t show much.” 

“ My dear fellow,” John Mortimer re- 
peated. 

“Yes, I have been long unwell, but 
now I have leave to start in one week, 
John. I’m to take a sea-voyage. You 
told me you could only stay here a few 
days, ard there is a great deal that ought 
to be done while you are here. Don’t 
look so dismayed, the doctors give mé 
every hope that I shall be all right again.” 

“T devoutly hope so——” 

“There’s nothing to drive the blood 
from your manly visage,” Valentine said 
lightly, then went on, “There is one 
thing that I ought not to have neglected 
so long, and if I were in the best health 
possible I still ought to do it, before I 
take a long sea-voyage.” He spoke now 
almost with irritation, as if he longed to 
leave the subject of his health and was 
urgent to talk of business matters. John 
Mortimer, with as much indifference as 
he could assume, tried to meet his wishes. 

“ You have been in possession of this 
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estate almost a year,” he said, “so I 
hope, indeed I assume, that the making 
of a will is not what you have neglected ?” 

“ But it is.” 

Rather an awkward thing this to be 
said to the heir-at-law. He paused fora 
moment, then remarked, “I met just 
now, driving away from your door, the 
very man who read to us our grand- 
mother’s will.” 

“T have been telling him that he shall 
make one for me forthwith.” 

“ When I consider that you have many 
claims,” said John, “ mt 4 consider fur- 
ther that your property is all land, I won- 
der at your—— ” 

“ My neglect. Yes, I knew you would 
say so.” 

“When shall this be done then?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

Then Valentine began to talk of other 
matters, and he expressed, with a direct- 
ness certainly not called for, his regret 
that John Mortimer should have made 
the sacrifices he had acknowledged to, 
in order eventually to withdraw his name 
and interest altogether from his banking 
affairs. . 

John was evidently surprised, but he 
took Valentine’s remarks good-humour- 
edly. 

a I know you have had losses,” con- 
tinued Valentine. “But now you have 
got a partner, and ——” 

“It’s all settled,” said John, declining 
to argue the question. 

“You fully mean to retire from prob- 
able riches to a moderate competence ?” 

“Quite; I have, as you say, made 
great sacrifices in order to do so.” 

“TI rather wonder at you,” Valentine 
added ; “there was no great risk, hardly 
any, in fact.” 

“I do not at all repent my choice,” 
said John with asmile in his eyes that 
showed Valentine how useless it was to 
say more. John was amused, surprised, 
but not moved at all from his determina- 
tion. He thought proper to add, “My 
father, as you know, left two thousand 
pounds each to every one of my chil- 
dren.” 

“And he gave the same sum to me,” 
Valentine broke in. “ You said my prop- 
erty was all land, but it is not. And so, 
John, you will no longer be a rich man.” 

“T shall be able to live just as I do at 
present,” answered John Mortimer, calm- 
ly turning him round to his own duty. 
“And you have relatives who are de- 
cidedly poor. Then one of your sisters 
has married a curate without a shilling, 
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or any seeming chance of preferment ; 
and your brother, to whom you owe so 
much, has cramped his resources very 
much for the sake of his mother’s family. 
Of course, when I married Emily, I in- 
sisted on repaying him the one thousand 
pounds he had made over to her on her 
first marriage, but ——” 

“Giles is very fairly off,” interrupted 
Valentine, “and some day no doubt his 
wife will have a good fortune.” 

“I thought the old man had settled 
eight thousand pounds on her.” 

“He madea settlement on her when 
she was to marry me, and he signed it. 
But that settlement was of no use when 
she married St. George.” 

“Had he the imprudence, then, to 
leave everything to chance?” 

“Even so. But, John, St. George will 
never have a single acre of Melcombe.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A PRIVATE CONSULTATION. 


‘Remove from me the way of lying... I have 
chosen the way of truth.”” — PsaLm cx1x. 29, 30. 

“WHY, you young rogues, you make 
your father blush for your appetites,” 
said John Mortimer to his boys, when he 
saw Valentine at the head of the table, 
serving out great slices of roast beef ata 
luncheon which was also to be early din- 
ner for the children. 

Valentine had placed Emily at the 
other end of the table. “ Take my place, 
John,” he now said laughing, “I always 
was a most wretched carver.” 

“No, love, no,” pleaded Emily to her 
husband in a quick, low tone of entreaty, 
and John, just in time to check himself 
in the act of rising, turned the large dish 
toward him instead, and began to carve 
it, making as if he had not heard Valen- 
tine’s request. But Valentine, having 
taken some wine and rested for a few mo- 
ments, after the slight exertion, which 
had proved too much for his strength, 
looked at his sister till she raised her 
eyes to meet his, smiled, and murmured 
to her across the table, “ You daughter of 
England, ‘I perceive that in many things 
you are too superstitious.’ ” 

Emily had nothing to say in reply. She 
had made involuntary betrayal of her 
thought. She shrank from seeing her 
husband in her brother’s place, because 
she was anxious about, afraid for, this 
same brother. She had even now and 
then a foreboding fear lest ere long she 
should see John there for good. But to 
think so, was to take a good deal for 
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granted, and now Valentine chose to 
show her that he had understood her 
feeling perfectly. 

She would fain not have spoken, but 
she could not now amend her words. 
“Never was any one freer from super- 
stition than he,” she thought, “ but after 
all, in spite of what John tells me of his 
doctor’s opinion, and how the voyage is 
to restore him, why must I conceal an 
anxiety so natural and so plainly called 
for? Iwill not. I shall speak. I shall 
try to break down his reserve ; give him 
all the comfort and counsel I can, and 
get him to open his mind to me in the 
view of a possible change.” 

Emily was to take a drive at four 
o’clock, her husband and her brother 
with her. 

In the meantime Valentine told her he 
was going to be busy, and John had 
promised to help him. “An hour and a 
half,” he sighed, as he mounted the stairs 
with John to his old grandmother’s sit- 
ting-room, “an hour and a half, time 
enough and too much. [I'll have it out, 
and get it over.” 

“Now then,” said John Mortimer, 
seating himself before a writing-table, 
“tell me, my dear fellow, what it is that I 
can do to help you?” 

He did not find his position easy. Val- 
entine had let him know pointedly that he 
should not leave the estate to his half- 
‘brother. All was in his own power, yet 
John Mortimer might have been consid- 
ered the rightful heir. What so natural 
and likely as that it should be left to 
‘him? John did not even feign to his 
-own mind that he was indifferent about 
this, he had all the usual liking for an old 
family place or possession. He thought 
#t probable that Valentine meant it to 
come to him, and wanted to consult with 
him as to some burdens to be laid on the 
a. for the benefit of his mother’s fam- 
‘ily. 
it Valentine’s death in early youth had 
been but a remote contingency, the mat- 
-ter-could have been very easily discussed, 
-but hour by hour John Mortimer felt less 
assured.that the poor young fellow’s own 
hopeful view was the true one. 

Valentine had extended himself again 
on the sofa. “I want you presently to 
read some letters,” he said ; “they are in 
that desk, standing before you.” 

John opened it, and in the act of turn- 
ing it towards him his eyes wandered to 
the garden, and then to the lovely country 
beyond; they seemed for the moment to 
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be arrested by its beauty, and his hand 
paused. 

“What a landscape!” he said, “and 
how you have improved the place, Val ! 
I did not half do it justice the last time I 
came here.” 

“I hate it,” said Valentine with irrita- 
tion, “and everything belonging to it.” 

John looked at him with scarcely any 
surprise. 

“ That is only because you have got out 
of health since you came here ; you have 
not been able to enjoy life. But you are 
better, you know.. You are assured that 
you have good hopes of coming back re- 
covered. I devoutly trust youmay. For- 
get any morbid feelings that may have op- 
pressed you. The place is not to blame. 
Well, and these letters — I only see two. 
Are they all?” 

“Yes. But, John, youcan see that Iam 
not very strong.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said John with an in- 
voluntary sigh. 

“Well, then, I want you to be consid- 
erate. I mean,” he added, when he per- 
ceived that he had now considerably 
astonished John Mortimer —“ I mean that 
when you have read them, I want you to 
take some little time to think before you 
speak to me at all.” 

“ Why, this is in my uncle’s handwrit- 
ing!” exclaimed John. 

“Yes,” answered Valentine, and he 
turned away as he still reclined, that he 
might not see the reader, “ so it is.” 

Silence then — silence for a longer time 
than it could have taken to read that let- 
ter. Valentine heard deep breathing from 
time to time, and the rustling of pages 
turned and turned again. At last, when 
there was still silence, he moved on the 
sofa and looked at his cousin. 

John was astonished, as was evident, 
and mystified; but more than that, he 
was indignant and exceedingly alarmed. 

Valentine had asked him to be consid- 
erate. His temper was slightly hasty; 
but he was bearing the request in mind, 
and controlling it, though his heightened 
colour and flashing eyes showed that he 
suffered keenly from a baffling sense of 
shame and impending disgrace. These 
feelings, however, were subsiding, and as 
they retired his astonishment seemed to 
grow, and his hand trembled when he 
folded up the letter for the last time and 
laid it down, 

He took up the second letter, which 
was addressed to his grandmother, and 
read it through, 
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It set forth that the writer, Cuthbert 
Melcombe, being then in London, had 
heard that morning the particulars of his 
young uncle’s death at sea, had heard it 
from one of the young man’s brother of- 
ficers, and felt that he ought to detail 
them to his mother; he then went on to 
relate certain commonplace incidents of 
a lingering illness and death at sea. 

After this he proceeded to inform his 
mother that he had bought for her in 
Leadenhall Street the silver forks she had 
wished for, and was about to pack them 
up, and send them (with this letter en- 
closed in the parcel) by coach to Here- 
ford, where his mother then was. 

“ Why did you show me this?” said 
John in a low, husky tone. “There is 
nothing in it.” 

“T found it,” Valentine replied, “ care- 
fully laid by itself in a desk, as being evi- 
dently of consequence.” 

“ We know that all the other Melcombes 
died peaceably in their beds,” John an- 
swered ; “and it shows (what I had been 
actually almost driven to doubt) that this 
poor young fellow did also. There is no 
real evidence, however, that the letter 
was written in London ; it bears no post- 
mark,” 

“No,” said Valentine; “ how could 
there be? It came in a parcel. The 
LETTER, John, will tell you nothing.” 

“JT don’t like it,” John Mortimer an- 
swered. “ There is a singular formal- 
ity about the narrative ;” and before he 
laid it down he lifted it slightly, and, 
as it seemed half unconsciously, towards 
the light, and then his countenance 
changed, and he said beneath his breath, 
“ Oh, that’s it, is it!” 

Valentine started from the sofa. 

“What have you found?” he cried 
out, and, coming behind John, he also 
looked through the paper, and saw in the 
substance of it a water-mark, showing 
when it had been pressed. Eighteen 
hundred and seven was the date. But 
this letter was elaborately dated from 
some hotel in London, 1804. “A lie! 
and come to light at last!” he said in an 
awe-struck whisper. “It has deceived 
many innocent people. It has_har- 
boured here a long time.” 

“ Now, wait a minute,” answered John. 
‘Stop —no more. You asked me to be 
considerate to you. Be also considerate 
to me. If, in case of your death, there is 
left on earth no wrong for me to right, I 
desire you to be silent forever.” 

He took Valentine by the arm and 
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helped him to the sofa, for he was trem- 
bling with excitement.and surprise. 

“There is no wrong that can be 
righted now,” Valentine presently found 
voice enough to say; “there never has 
been from the first, unless I am mis- 
taken.” 

“Then I depend on your love for me 
and mine—your own family —to be 
silent in life, and silent after death. See 
that no such letters as these are left be- 
hind you.” 

“IT have searched the whole place, and 
there is not another letter — not one line. 
You may well depend on me. I will be 
silent.” 

John stoud lost in thought and amaze- 
ment; he read Daniel Mortimer’s letter 
again, folded it reverently, and pressed 
it between his hands. “Well, I am 
grateful to him,” Valentine heard him 
whisper, and he sank into thought again. 

“Qur fathers were perfectly blame- 
less,” said Valentine. 

John roused himself then. “ Evi- 
dently, thank God! And now these two 
letters —they concern no one but our- 
selves.” He approached the grate; a 
fire was burning in it. He lifted off the 
coals, making a hollow bed in its centre. 
“You will let me burn them now, of 
course ?” 

“Yes,” said Valentine; “but not to- 
gether.” 

* No; you are right,” John answered, 
and he took old Daniel Mortimer’s letter 
and laid it into the place he had prepared, 
covering it with the glowing cinders, then 
with the poker he pushed the other be- 
tween the lower bars and he and Valen- 
tine watched it till every atom was con- 
sumed. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
PROFESSOR CAIRNES. 


It is a difficult task when sufferin 
from the loss of a dear and valued frien 
to commit to writing any adequate ex- 
pression of his worth, or to convey to 
those who do not know him a just con- 
ception of the characteristics that spe- 
cially endeared him to one. 

The wortd, which has known Mr. 
Cairnes as the leading political economist 
of the day, second only in power, origi- 
nality and clearness of exposition to his 
friend and master, Mr. Mill, has lately 
been told under what circumstances the 
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brilliant and incisive writings from which 
so much was to be learned, were written. 
It is known now that they were dictated 
by a man in the prime of life, so far as 
mere years are concerned (he was only 
fifty-one at the time of his death), but 
who was held in the cruel bondage of a 


painful and reientless disease, the ever! 
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was, he soon became so much more in- 
capable of movement that he often used 
to refer to this visit as a period of com- 
parative health, and to speak of it as a 
pleasure which he could never enjoy 
again. After he was unable to walk, he 
used to be wheeled in a Bath chair. At 
that time he had gone to live at Black- 


intensifying severity of which gradually ; heath in order to be near his friend Mr. 
reduced him toa state of physical help-| Mill, who with that gentle and kindly 


lessness more complete than that of an 
infant. The constantly increasing inten- 
sity of the malady, the knowledge that it 


| 


consideration which was one of his most 
predominant characteristics, walked by 
the side of the Bath chair almost every 


was ever gaining ground on all his phys-;day when Mr. Cairnes was well enough to 


ical powers, the dread that it might event- 
ually attack the powers of his mind, are the 
circumstances which, in my opinion, spe- 
cially ennobled the heroic fortitude with 
which Mr, Cairnes not merely endured his 
affiictions but triumphed over them, by 
continuing, in spite of them, to contribute 
year after year some new and valuable ad- 
dition to economic science and political 
speculation. Many men can bear with 
tolerable courage and equanimity a mis- 
fortune of which they feel they know the 
worst. Ifacertain definite loss has to 
be borne the sufferer can brace his mind 
to bear it, and often succeeds in bearing 
it well. But the severity of Mr. Cairnes’s 
sufferings was constantly increasing ; it 
was impossible to foresee their future 
extent. The only thing that was certain 
was that they would end in death, but 
when, and after how great a series of bod- 
ily and mental tortures, it was impossi- 
ble to tell. 

In looking back on the years of pain 
which he endured, one sees how steadily 
and invariably he became, month after 
month and year after year, more helpless 
and enfeebled. His illness began in 
1866, with an attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism. At the time it was thought 
by himself and his friends that the at- 
tack would pass away, and that he would 
be restored to his usual health and vigour. 
No remedy, however, proved of the slight- 
est avail. The disease made slow but 
steady progress ; joint after joint was at- 
tacked, and he became more and more 
helpless and dependent on others for as- 
sistance. With indomitable courage he 
struggled against the increasing helpless- 
ness which was constantly being forced 
upon him. That which he was able with 
difficulty to accomplish one month, he 
was obliged finally to relinquish the next. 
Five years ago he came to stay with me 
at Cambridge; at that time he was just 
able, by the aid of crutches, to get from 
room to room. Sad as his condition then 





go out. Mr. Mill once told me that he 
did this in order to prevent Mr. Cairnes 
feeling dull and solitary in these excur- 
sions ; and also to renew in some meas- 
ure the pleasure which he and Mr. 
Cairnes had formerly derived from taking 
country walks in each other's society. It 
was not, however, long before even this 
enjoyment had to be abandoned. The 
slight movement caused by the shaking 
of the chair became too painful to bear, 
and the only out-door relaxation he had, 
was being occasionally carried out into 
his garden. At length this, too, had to 
be given up; and for some time before 
he died he never left his house. It was 
very seldom that I saw him suffering 
from depression; and only once I no- 
ticed in him anything approaching to a 
tone of despair. It was at the time when 
he found it necessary to give up teaching 
his two boys, and he seemed to conclude 
that if he could not do this, there was 
nothing else left that he could do. No 
one, however, who then had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with him, could have 
failed to notice that with increased phys- 
ical helplessness there was no diminu- 
tion of intellectual power. It was there- 
fore urged upon him that there was still 
work of the greatest utility which he 
could do, and which probably could not 
be so well done by any one else; and it 
is an extraordinary instance of what may 
be achieved by a courageous will under 
the most trying difficulties, that during 
the three years which elapsed between 
the time to which I refer and the appear- 
ance of his “ Logical Method of Political 
Economy” in the spring of this year, was 
the period of his greatest literary activity. 
In that time he collected and republished 
in two large volumes the essays he had 
previously written on various political and 
economical subjects; he then brought 
out his most important work, entitled, 
“Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy newly Expounded ;” and subse- 
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quently he re-wrote and greatly extended, 
“The Character and Logical Method of 
Political Economy.” Beside these im- 
portant works he also produced within | 
the period to which I refer several valu-: 
able essays which appeared in various 
periodicals ; such, for instance, as his 
criticism on Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ So- 
ciology”” in this review, and his reply to 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s attacks on women’s 
suffrage in Macmillan’s Magazine. 

For many years before his death he 
was ange | aware that his case was 
hopeless, and that nothing could be done 
to check the progress of the disease. 
He was seldom free from pain, and he 
knew that an indefinite future of con- 
stantly increasing pain was before him; 
and yet he pursued his work as an econ- 
omist with untiring energy and zeal, and 
maintained the keenest interest in con- 
temporary politics. No man was better 
informed than he of the course of polit- 
ical events, no one was a safer guide as a 
practical politician. And in conjunction 
with these qualities he possessed a charm, 
vivacity, and humour in conversation that 
made all his friends look forward to their 
visits to him as one of their greatest 
pleasures. When any of his friends 
heard a good story, probably the first 
thing they thought of was — “ How 
Cairnes will enjoy it!” It used to be 
proverbial among us, that laughing with 
him over some joke or hearing him tell 
some amusing story, we often lingered sa 
long at his house that we generally had 
to run to the railway station, and not un- 
frequently missed the last train. His 
cheerfulness was so remarkable that in 
his society his friends almost forgot his 
affliction, and his conversation could not 
have been more bright and lively if he had 
been in the enjoyment of perfect health. 
It is difficult to imagine a conjunction of 
circumstances showing a nobler and more 

enuine fortitude. The courage of the 
attle-field sinks almost into insignifi- 
cance compared with the heroism which 
enabled Mr. Cairnes, through the long 
years of hopeless pain, to keep up a con- 
stant cheerfulness, and to use the great 
powers of his mind to add by his writings 
a -” knowledge and well-being of. man- 
ind. 

His friends can never forget that he had 
one invaluable aid in maintaining this 
noble fortitude. His courage was all but 
equalled by that of his wife. She was 
ever ready to devote her life to his serv- 





ice, she nursed him by day and night, she 
read and wrote for him, collected infor- 
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mation for him; and, above all, main- 
tained in his presence a calm and bright 
cheerfulness, in order that he might be 
spared the additional sorrow of seeing 
that his affliction was breaking down her 
brave spirit. 

I cannot, at this time, attempt anything 
like a detailed criticism of Mr. Cairnes’s 
position as a political economist. But I 
am anxious to point out some of the char- 
acteristics which, in the opinion of some 
as competent to judge as myself, are cer- 
tain permanently to ensure for him a 
leading position among the most distin- 
guished political economists. Mr. Cairnes 
never wrote a systematic treatise cover- 
ing the whole range of political economy ; 
and probably the chief reason why he 
never attempted to do so was that he felt 
the ground had been well occupied by 
Mr. Mill. No one, however, who has 
read Mr. Cairnes’s “ Leading Principles 
of Political Economy ” can doubt that he 
possessed such rare powers of clear expo- 
sition, and was so familiar with the most 
recondite principles of the science, that 
he did not refrain from writing a system- 
atic treatise from want of power to do so. 
Although his writings do not extend over 
the whole range of economic science, it 
is difficult to overrate their value. 
think it is impossible to estimate too 
highly the educational influence they are 
calculated to exercise. After a student 
has carefully worked through Mr. Mill’s 
“ Political Economy,” there are no books 
which he might read with so much advan- 
tage as Mr. Cairnes’s “ Leading Princi- 
ples,” and the new edition of his “ Log- 
ical Method of Political Economy.” Al- 
though the former work contains a criti- 
cism on some of the principles of political 
economy as expounded by Ricardo and 
Mill, especially with regard to the theo- 
ries of supply and demand, and cost of 
production, yet both the works I have 
mentioned must be considered as devel- 
opments of the economic principles of 
those writers. But probably the most 
distinguishing merit of Mr. Cairnes as an 
economist was the remarkable skill with 
which he applied the principles of eco- 
nomic science to the solution of political 
problems. No economic writer with 
whom I am acquainted possessed this 
power to the same extent. It is often 
assumed by those who are engaged in 
active political life that they possess a 
practical sagacity and a power of obtain- 
ing an insight into current events which 
is denied to one who applies scientific 
principles to politics. It is therefore well 
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to remember that when many of our lead- 
ing politicians were lost in a maze of con- 
fusion as to the real issues at stake in 
the American civil war, Mr. Cairnes, in 
his work called “ The Slave Power,” ex- 
plained the real nature of that contest 
with almost the precision of a mathemat- 
icai investigation. Too high a value can 
scarcely be placed upon the political use- 
fulness of this work. lt exerted a pow- 
erful influence on English public opinion 
in favour of the North, at a time when 
there seemed to be imminent peril that 
the English nation would show so much 
sympathy with the slaveholders of the 
South as permanently to embitter the re- 
lations between the United States and 
this country. This, however, was by no 
means the only occasion on which Mr. 
Cairnes showed that it is not impossible to 
combine the most perfect mastery of eco- 
nomic science with the best qualities of 
the practical politician. One of his earli- 
est contributions to political economy was 
a series of essays, which were published 
in 1858, on the influence of the gold dis- 
coveries. These essays were about three 
years since republished; and sufficient 
time had elapsed since their first appear- 
ance to show with what singular exact- 
ness the course which the rise of prices 
would take, in consequence of the addi- 
tional supplies of gold, had been fore- 
seen. 

Mr. Cairnes, even until a few weeks of 
his death, retained his active and intelli- 
gent interest in current politics. A week 
seldom passed without my enjoying the 
advantage of discussing with him the 

articular questions which happened to be 
Gefane the House of Commons. Although 
he was cut off from active political life, I 
never met any one on whose political 
judgment so much reliance could be 
placed. I remember that during one of 
the last visits I paid him he discussed 
the Budget of the present year, the Na- 
tional Debt Bill, the Savings Banks Bill, 
and other financial measures which were 
then before Parliament, and no speech 
that I heard in the House of Commons 
on these questions seemed to show so 
complete a familiarity with the exact 
bearings of all these various proposals. 
But it would be doing his varied powers 
a great injustice if it were supposed that 
he confined his attention to those subjects 
which were immediately connected with 
finance or political economy. To him 
more than to any other man is the cause 
of united or undenomirational education 
in Ireland indebted for having escaped 
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the manifold perils by which it was at 
one time threatened. Having success- 
fully held professorships in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin and in Queen’s College, 
Galway, he not only was intimately ac- 
quainted with the position of higher edu- 
cation in Ireland, but he could contrast 
the different results produced by the de- 
nominational and undenominational sys- 
tems. During those days when the Cath- 
olic vote was being eagerly sought by 
rival bidders of each political party, when 
the Conservatives were promising to cre- 
ate a Catholic university, and when Lib- 
erals were granting a supplemental char- 
ter to the Queen’s University, Mr. Cairnes 
worked with unceasing energy aad deter- 
mination to defeat the insidious attacks 
which were being made on united educa- 
tion in Ireland. Years afterwards, when 
unfortunately illness prevented his dis- 
playing a similar activity, he rendered a 
scarcely less important service to the | 
same cause at the time when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish University Bill was intro- 
duced. The most experienced and best- 
informed politicians assumed that a meas- 
ure which was so well received, would be 
certain to pass its second reading by 
an overwhelming majority. After Mr. 
Cairnes had read through the bill, I went 
down to discuss it with him. He at once 
indicated the particular parts of the bill 
which he thought objectionable. His 
acquaintance with the subject was so 
thorough that he instantly detected the 
full bearing of every clause, and he from 
the first thought the bill so faulty that 
the House of Commons would find it im- 
possible to amend it, without so funda- 
mentally changing its character as virtu- 
ally to make it a new measure. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark how accu- 
rately these anticipations were fulfilled. 
There was such a reaction in public 
opinion against the bill that many who 
began by praising it, ultimately denounced 
it in unqualified terms. As the debate, 
which ended in the overthrow of the 
most powerful government of modern 
times proceeded, I was again and again 
reminded that almost all the effective 
points which were made by the oppo- 
nents of the measure, had been from the 
first anticipated by Mr. Cairnes. Al- 
though he was a thorough Liberal in 
politics, he never wavered in the opinion 
that it was far better that the political 


: party to which he belonged should suffer 


a damaging defeat, rather than that the 
higher education of Ireland should be 
handed over to the control of an Ulira- 
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montane priesthood. The defeat of this 
bill was no ‘doubt at the time a bitter dis- 
appointment to Mr. Gladstone and his 
overnment. But since he has retired 
rom Office, and after the publication of 
his recent pamphlets, it can scarcely be 
doubted that no one is more impressed 
than he now is with the incalculable in- 
jury that would have been done to Ire- 
and, if the higher education of that coun- 
try had been controlled by those who 
have bound themselves to obedience to 
the Vatican decrees. 

The general character of Mr. Cairnes’s 
mind showed in a very striking manner 
that the careful training, resulting from 
the scientific study of some particular 
subject, quickens the other faculties and 
extends the range of the intellectual 
powers. Few men had more general lit- 
erary cultivation, and few had a better 
knowledge or keener appreciation of the 
masterpieces of English poetry. A few 
weeks before his death he listened with 
great interest to an account of Salvini’s 
acting in the character of Othello, and, 
warming with the subject, he repeated 
from memory and with admirable empha- 
sis, a considerable part of the last act, 
and some other of the most striking pas- 
sages of the play. He had a most thor- 
ough knowledge of Shakespeare, and one 
of his favourite relaxations was to teach 
some of his favourite passages to his 
little girl, who seems to have inherited 
not a little of her father’s quick intelli- 
gence. 

It is impossible for any one to feel 
more strongly than I do, how entirely 
these few lines fail to convey a true and 
adequate idea of the worth of the friend 
to whose memory they are offered. As 
his friends stood round his grave there 
was one thought which must have been 
common to us all — that no one would be 
held in more affectionate remembrance, 
and that no one had ever lived a more 
noble and courageous life. 

HENRY FAWCETT. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
THOMAS ELLWOOD. 


THOMAS ELLwoop (born 1639, died 
1713) was the son of a country gentleman 
whose estate and family abode were at 
Crowell, near Thame, in Oxfordshire, 
near to which was Thame Park, the seat 
of Lord Wenman, a relative and intimate 
friend of the Ellwood family. Of this 
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nobleman Ellwood says, “I have reason 
to think I should have received of this 
lord advantageous preferment, had I not 
been called into the service of the best 
and highest Lord, and thereby lost the 
favour of all my friends, relations, and 
acquaintances of this world.” (Thomas 
Ellwood had in his early youth united 
with the followers of George Fox.) 

When the civil war broke out the Ell- 
wood family removed to London as a 
place of greater safety, their country 
abode lying very near some garrisons of 
the king’s ; and they continued there 
until Oxford was surrendered and the 
war in appearance ended. 

It was during this residence in London 
that the parents of Ellwood contracted a 
close and intimate friendship with the 
a | Springett, then the widow of Sir 
William Springett, who died in the Par- 
liamentary service. She afterwards be- 
came the wife of Isaac Penington, with 
whose family during many years of 
Thomas Ellwood’s life he was intimately 
associated, and it was through an intro- 
duction from them that he became the 
friend and pupil of Milton. This illus- 
trious poet and learned man is often men- 
tioned in Ellwood’s autobiography. He 
speaks of his first introduction to Milton 
after this manner: “My friend Isaac 
Penington had an intimate acquaintance 
with Dr. Paget, a physician of note in 
London; and he, with John Milton, a 
gentleman of great note for learning 
throughout the learned world for the ac- 
curate pieces he had written on various 
subjects and occasions. This learned 
person having filled a public station in 
the former time, now lived a retired life 
in London; and having lost his sight, 
kept always one to read to him, who 
usually was the son of some gentleman 
of his acquaintance whom in kindness he 
took to improve him in his learning. 

“Thus, by the mediation of Isaac Pen- 
ington with Dr. Paget and of Dr. Paget 
with John Milton, was I admitted to come 
to him at certain hours, and to read to 
him what books he should appoint me. 
At our first meeting he received me 
courteously, and having inquired divers 
things of me concerning my former pro- 
gression in learning, he dismissed me to 
provide myself with such accommodation 
as might be suitable to my future studies. 
I went, therefore, and took myself a lodg- 
ing as near to his house, which was then 
in Jewyn Street, as conveniently I could ; 
and from thenceforth went every day in 
the afternoon, except on the first day of 
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the week, and sitting by him in his noisome dungeons and Bridewells of 
dining-room read to him such books in; the period, where, in association with 
the Latin tongue as he pleased to hear felons, they were made to suffer moral 
me read. pangs, to which dungeon walls beaded 
“At my first sitting to read to him, | with the dew of unwholesome exhalations, 
observing that I used the English pro-' and dungeon floors peopled by loathsome 
nunciation, he told me, if I would have reptiles, could scarcely add further tor- 
the full benefit of the Latin tongue, not | ture. 
only to read and understand Latin au-} With a quaint and peculiar phraseol- 
thors, but also to converse with foreign-| ogy, it may be, but with a fine and faith- 
ers either abroad or at home, I must’ ful touch, many of these persecuted ones, 
learn the foreign pronunciation. To this ‘in notes, and diaries, and er 
I willingly consenting, he instructed me_ record scenes of picturesque and pathet- 
how to sound the vowels, so different} ic interest, and deeds of moral heroism, 
from the common pronunciation used by | witnessing to the world around them 
the English that the Latin thus spoken | their zeal, their constancy of purpose, 
seemed as different from that which was: and the sublime fervour of their faith. 
delivered as the English generally speak | In some of these old records we have 
it, as if it were another language. This curious glimpses of the usages of the 
change of pronunciation proved a diffi-' period. The following is Ellwood’s de- 
culty to me, but my master perceiving: scription of the imprisonment which for 
with what earnest desire I pursued learn-/|a time interrupted his studies with Mil- 
ing, gave me not only all the encourage- | ton. We give it in some length as a 
ment but all the help he could, for having | vivid illustration of that epoch of Eng- 
a sure and curious ear he knew by my |lish history. 
tone when I understood what I wasread-| “I was on the 26th day of 8th mo., 
ing and when I did not, and accordingly 1662, at the meeting at the Bull and 
would stop me, examine me, and open Mouth, by Aldersgate, when on a sud- 
the most difficult passages unto me.” | den a party of soldiers of the trained 
| 





Ill-health after a time compelled Ell-| bands of the city, rushed in with noise 
wood’s departure for the country, but on'and clamour, being led by one called 
his recovery he renewed his studies with' Major Rosewell. As soon as he was 
Milton. He says, “I was very kindly come within the room, having a file or 
received by my master, who had con-;|two of musketeers at his heels, he com- 
ceived so good an opinion of me that my , manded his men to present their muskets 
conversation I found acceptable unto at us, which they did. Then he made 
him; he seemed heartily glad of my proclamation that all who were not Qua- 
recovery and return, and into our old; kers might depart. The soldiers had 
method of study we fell again — I read-|come so early that the meeting was not 
ing to him, and he explaining to me as fully gathered when oe came; and 
occasion required.” when the mixed company had gone out, 

But this time of repose, so congenial he that commanded the party gave us a 
to the taste of both master and pupil,' general charge to come out of the place, 
was rudely interrupted, so far as Thomas | but we having come there at God’s re- 
Ellwood was concerned, by a sudden out- | quiring, to worship him, we stirred not, 
break of persecution which fell on Non-| whereupon he sent his soldiers among 
conformists generally, but most heavily; us, with command to drive or drag us 
on the Quakers, whose meetings were | out, which they did roughly enough. 
broken in upon by armed men, and soon; When we came into the street we were 
the city prisons were crowded to over-|received by other soldiers, who, with 
flowing with these innocent sufferers for; pikes holden lengthwise, encompassed 
conscience’ sake. In _ reviewing this‘ us about as sheep in a pound, and there 
period it will be conceded by all candid| we stood while they were picking up 
and unbiassed minds that it was an epoch more to add to our number, in which 
of appalling cruelty and wrong towards work none were so active and eager as 
the members of this religious community. | their leader, which I observing stepped 
Bonds, imprisonment, and fines were|to him as he was passing by me, and 
their portion, and though the fires of | asked him if he intended a massacre, for 
Smithfield had ceased to burn, yet many of that in these troublous times there 
of these champions for the right of indi-;| was great apprehension. The sudden- 
vidual inquiry in matters of faith found |ness of my question startled him, but 
a lingering and painful death in the recollecting himself he answered, ‘ No ; 


{ 
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but I intend to have you all hanged by 
the wholesome laws of this land.’ 

“When he had gotten as many as he 
could, he ordered the pikes to be opened 
before us, and giving the word to march, 
went at the head of us, the soldiers with 
their pikes making a lane to keep us 
from scattering ; he led us up ‘ Martin’s’ 
and turned down to Newgate, where I 
expected he would lodge us, but to my 
disappointment he went on through New- 

ate, and turning through the Old Bailey 

rought us into Fleet Street. I was 
wholly at a loss whither he would lead us 
unless it were to Whitehall, for I knew 
nothing then of the Old Bridewell, but 
on a sudden, turning short, he brought 
us before the gate of that prison, where 
knocking, the wicket was forthwith 
opened, and the gaoler with his porter 
ready to receive us. As soon as I was 
in the porter directed me to a fair pair of 
stairs, and bade me go up and on till! 
could go no further ; wherefore following 
my directions I went upa storey higher, 
which brought me into aroom which I 
perceived to be a court-room, and observ- 
ing a door on the further side I opened it 
with the intent to go in, but quickly drew 
back affrighted at the dismalness of the 
place, for besides that the walls were laid 
with black there stood in the middle a 
great whipping-post, which was all the 
furniture it had. 

“In one of those two rooms judgment 
was given, and in the other it was exe- 
cuted ; it was so contrived that the court 
might not only hear but see, if they 
pleased, their sentence executed. 

“A sight so unpleasing gave me no en- 
couragement to enter, until looking ear- 
nestly I espied on the opposite side a door 
which let me into one of the fairest 
rooms that, so far as I remember, I was 
ever in, and no wonder, for though it was 
now put to this mean use it had for many 
ages past been the royal seat or palace 
of the kings of England until Cardinal 
Wolsey built Whitehall, and offered it as 
a peace-offering to King Henry VIII, 
who until that time had kept his court in 
this house, and had this, as the people in 
the house reported, for his dining-room, 
by which name it then went. This room, 
in length, for I lived long enough in it to 
have time to measure it, was threescore 
feet, and had breadth proportionable 
thereto. In it on the front side were 
very large bay-windows, in which stood 
great tables; other large tables were in 
it with benches round, and the floor was 
covered with rushes. Finding I had now 
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followed my keeper’s direction to the ut- 
most point, beyond which I could not go, 
I sat down and considered that rhetor- 
ical saying, ‘that the way to heaven !ay 
by the gates of hell,’ the black room 
through which I passed to this bearing 
some resemblance to the latter, as this 
comparatively might in some sort be 
thought to bear to the former; but I was 
— put out of these thoughts by the 
ocking in of my fellow-prisoners. So 
many Friends having been made prison- 
ers, great work had the women to run 
from prison to prison to find their hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers, and servants ; 
and no less care and pains, when found, 
to furnish them with provisions and other 
needful accommodations. But an excel- 
lent order was practised among the 
Friends of that city, by which certain 
Friends of either sex were appointed to 
have the oversight of the prisons in 
every quarter, and to take care of all 
Friends, the poor especially, that should 
be committed. This prison of Bridewell 
was under the care of two grave, dis- 
creet, motherly women, both widows. 
They provided hot meat and broth, for 
the weather was cold, and ordering their 
servants to bring it, with bread, cheese, 
and beer, came themselves also with it, 
and having placed it on a table gave no- 
tice to us that it was provided for all 
those that had not others to provide for 
them or were not able to provide for 
themselves. 

“As for my part ¢enpence was all the 
money I had about me, and this was a 
small estate to enter upon imprisonment 
with, yet was I not discouraged nor had I 
a murmuring thought. I had known what 
it was moderately to abound, and if I 
should now suffer want I knew I ought 
to be content, and I was so, through the 
grace of God. I made no doubt that He 
who sent the ravens to feed Elijah, and 
who clothes the lilies of the field, would 
find means to sustain me with needful 
food and raiment; and I had learnt by 
experience the truth of that saying, ‘ Na- 
ture is content with few things.’ 

“ When the evening was far spent, I be- 
thought myself of a lodging. Where- 
fore, gathering up a good armful of the 
rushes wherewith the floor was covered, 
and spreading them under one of the 
tables, I crept in upon them in my clothes, 
and, keeping on my hat, laid my head up- 
on the table frame instead of a bolster. 
My example was followed by the rest. 
Having a quiet mind, I was soon asleep, 
and slept till the middle of the night, when 
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awaking cold, crept out of my cabin to 
walk about and warm myself, after which 
I lay down again and rested till morning. 

“ Next day many who belonged to fam- 
ilies had bedding brought them, but I, 
who had none to look after me, kept to 
my rushy pallet, and through the merciful 
goodness of my God towards me, I rested 
and slept well, without taking cold, until 
one William Mucklow (who, through the 
mediation of his friends with Sir Richard 
Browne, at that time a great master of 
misrule in the city, and over Bridewell 
especially, being with some others re- 
leased) courteously offered me the use of 
his hammock. This was a providential 
accommodation, which I received thank- 
fully, both as from the Lord as from him. 
Before my tenpence was spent, Provi- 
dence, on whom I relied, sent me a fresh 
supply, for William Penington, a friend 
and merchant of London, came in love to 
see me, and among other things asked me 
how it was with me as to money. I told 
him I could not say I had none (his 
‘estate’ was now reduced to 2d.), where- 
upon he put twenty shillings intomy hand. 
I saw a Divine Hand in thus opening his 
heart towards me, and I received it asa 
token of love both from the Lord and from 
him. The week following, my affectionate 
friend, Mary Penington, sent me forty 
shillings, and not many days after I re- 
ceived twenty shillings from my father, 
who being then at his house in Oxford- 
shire, and by letter from my sister hear- 
ing I was a prisoner in Bridewell, sent 
this money for my support. 

** Now was my pocket from the lowest 
ebb risen to a full tide. I was on the 
brink of want, yet my confidence did not 
fail nor my faith stagger, and now I had 
supplies, shower upon shower, so that I 
could in all humility say, ‘This is the 
Lord’s doing,’ and without defrauding 
any of the instruments, mine eye looked 
over and beyond them unto the Lord, and 
with a grateful heart I returned thanks- 
givings and praises to Him. 

“As now the chief thing I wanted was 
occupation, and many of the company be- 
ing tradesmen, tailors, etc., I settled 
among the tailors and made waistcoats of 
red and yellow flannel for a hosier in 
Cheapside, and so spent those hours with 
innocency which want of occupation would 
have made tedious, which, indeed, was all 
the advantage I had of it. My employer, 
though he knew not what I had to subsist 
on, when I had made dozens of waistcoats, 
and bought the thread myself, gave me 
one crown piece and no more, but | wanted 
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work more than wages, and took what he 
gave me without complaint.” 

When Thomas Ellwood and his com- 
panions had been in Bridewell more than 
two months they were brought before Sir 
John Howell, the recorder, where, refus- 
ing the oath of allegiance (the Friends 
taking the command of our Lord “ Swear 
not at all” in its strictest sense), the pris- 
oners were committed to Newgate, and 
“thrust into the common side.” This 
prison was very full of “Friends” and 
others, “and our addition caused a great 
throng. We had the liberty of the hall, 
which in the day-time was common to all 
the prisoners on that side, felons as well 
as others, to walk in, and we had also the 
liberty of some rooms over that hall to 
walk in; but in the night we all lodged in 
one room, which was large and round, 
having in the middle of it a great oaken 
pillar, which bore up the chapel that is 
over it. To this pillar we fastened our 
hammocks at the one end, and to the op- 
posite wall on the other, quite round the 
room three storeys high, one over the 
other, so that they who lay in the upper 
and middle row were obliged to go to bed 
first, because they climbed to the higher 
by getting into the lower. And under 
the lower rank by the wall-side were laid 
beds on the floor, in which the sick and 
such weak persons as could not get into 
the hammocks lay. Though the room 
was large and pretty airy, yet the breath 
and steam from so many bodies packed so 
close together was enough to cause sick- 
ness amongst us, and I believe did so, for 
there were many sick and some very weak, 
and though we were not long there, yet 
in that time one of our fellow-prisoners, 
who lay in oie of those pallet beds, died. 

“ This caused some bustle in the house, 
for the body of the deceased, being put 
into a coffin, was carried down and set in 
the lodge, that the coroner might inquire 
into the cause and manner of his death, 
and the manner of their doing it is this: 
As soon as the coroner is come, the turn- 
keys run into the street under the gate 
and seize upon every man that passes by, 
until’ they have got enough to make up 
the coroner’s inquest, and so resolute are 
these rude fellows, that if any man resist 
or dispute with them, they drag him in by 
main force, not regarding what condition 
he is of. 

“It so happened that at that time they 
lighted on an ancient man, a grave citi- 
zen, who was trudging through the gate 
in great haste, and him they laid hold on, 
telling him he must serve upon the coro- 
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ner’s inquest. He besought them to let 
him go, assuring them he was on urgent 
business, and that the stopping of him 
would be greatly to his prejudice, but they 
were deaf to his entreaties. When they 
had got their complement, and were shut 
in together, the rest of them said to this 
ancient man, ‘ Come, father, you are the 
oldest amongst us, you shall be our fore- 
man ;’ and when the coroner had sworn 
them on the jury the coffin was uncovered 
that they might look on the body. But 
the old man said to them, ‘ To what pur- 
pose do you show us a dead body here? 
You would not have us think, sure, that 
this man died in this room! How then 
shall we be able to judge how this man 
came by his death unless we see the 
place wherein he died, and wherein he 
had been kept prisoner? How know we 
but that the incommodiousness of the 
ome where he was kept may have caused 

is death? therefore show us the place 
wherein he died.’ This displeased the 
keepers, who began to banter the old 
man, thinking to beat him off it. But he 
stood up firmly tothem. ‘ Come, come,’ 
saith he, ‘though you have made a fool 
of me in bringing me in hither, ye shall 
not find a child in me now Iam here. I 
understand my place and your duty, and 
I require you to conduct me and my 
brethren to the place where this man died ; 
refuse itat your peril.” The coroner then 
told them they must show him the place. 

“It was evening when they began this 
work, and by this time it was bedtime 
with us, so that we had taken down our 
hammocks and were undressing, when on 
a sudden we heard a great noise of 
tongues and trampling of feet coming up 
towards us, and one of the turnkeys open- 
ing the door cried, ‘ Hold, hold! do not 
undress yourselves ; here is the coroner’s 
inquest coming to see you.’ As soon as 
they came to the door, for within the door 
there was scarce room for them to come, 
the foreman, who led them, lifting up his 
hands, said, ‘ Lord bless me! what a sight 
is here! I did not think there had been 
such cruelty in the hearts of Englishmen, 
to use Englishmen in this manner! We 
need not now question how this man came 
by his death, we may rather wonder that 
they are not all dead. Well, if it please 
God to spare my life till to-morrow, I will 
find means to let the king know how his 
subjects are dealt with.’ 

“Whether he did so or not I cannot 
tell, but 1 am apt to think he applied to 
the mayor or sheriffs of London, for the 
next day one of the sheriffs came to the 
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press-yard, and having ordered the porter 
of Bridewell to attend him, sent upa turn- 
key to bid all the Bridewell prisoners 
come down to him, for they knew us not, 
but we knew our owncompany. Being 
come before him he looked kindly upon 
us, and spake courteously. ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘I understand the prison is very 
full, and am sorry forit. I wish it were 
in my power to release you ; but since I 
cannot do that, I am willing to do what I 
can; I would have all you that came from 
Bridewell return thither again, where will 
be better accommodation for you; and 
here is the porter of Bridewell, your old 
keeper, to attend you thither.’ 

“ We duly acknowledged the favour of 
the sheriff, who bidding us farewell, the 
porter of Bridewell came to us and told 
us we knew our way to Bridewell without 
him, and he could trust us; therefore he 
would not go with us, but left us to take 
our own time, so we were in before bed- 
time. Then went we up to our friends in 
Newgate, and taking a solemn leave of 
them made up our packs to be gone, and 
taking our bundles on our shoulders 
walked two and two through the Old 
Bailey into Fleet Street, and soto Old 
Bridewell; and the shopkeepers and pas- 
sengers in the way stopped us to ask what 
we were and whither we were going ; and 
when we told them we were prisoners go- 
ing from one prison to another, ‘ What!’ 
said they, ‘without a keeper?’ ‘No,’ 
said we, ‘our word which we have given 
is our keeper.’ Thereupon some would 
advise us to go home, but we told them 
we could not do so; we could suffer for 
our testimony, but could not fly from it. 

“When we were come to Bridewell we 
were not putin the great room where we 
were before, but into a room in another 
fair court, which had a pump in it, and 
here we were not shut up, but had the 
liberty of the court to walk in, and indeed 
we might have gone away if we would, but 
both conscience and honour stood en- 
gaged for our true imprisonment. Under 
this easy restraint we lay until the court 
sat at the Old Bailey, and then, whether 
it was that the heat of persecution was 
somewhat abated, or by what other means 
Providence wrought it, I know not, we 
were Called to the bar, and without further 
question discharged. 

“ Whereupon we returned to Bridewell, 
and having raised some money among us, 
and therewith gratified the master and his 
porter for their kindness to us, we spent 
some time in solemn meeting to return 
our thankful acknowledgment to the Lord, 
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both for his preservation of us in prison, 
and deliverance of us out of it; and then 
taking a solemn farewell of each other, 
we departed.” 


From The Spectator. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


THE child-world has lost a friend, who 
was to it what Shakespeare is to the 
grown-up world of men and women, by 
the peaceful passing-away of “ dear 
And’sen,” as every one in Copenhagen 
called the wonderful story-teller, — to the 
last, a child in heart and in ignorance of 
the ways of worldliness. He belonged 
to the quaint and simple Danish city all 
his life as entirely as Thorwaldsen be- 
longed to it in his later years, and in a 
more intimate way —in proportion to the 
expansiveness of his own nature and the 
warmth and variety of his own sympa- 
thies. He belonged to every family, and 
had more than the extrée — for, after all, 
that implies a grace, — his own place in 
every household. With the servants, as 
with the masters, he was “ dear And’sen,” 
and nobody ever passed him without a 
salutation. It is hard to fancy city and 
suburb without his familiar, shabby, un- 
gainly, slouching figure, in its ill-fitting, 
unbrushed clothes (he always wore flop- 
ping trousers which touched the toes 
of his gigantic boots, and a shawl, his 
own or anybody’s, it did not matter, 
wrapped round his shoulders), and his 
ugly, musing face, abstracted-seeming, 
but keenly observant too, with its high 
receding forehead, its close-set eyes, and 
the steep incline from the top of the fore- 
head to the nape of the neck, as if the 
back of the head had been sliced away. 
His individuality was perhaps more 
marked than that of any famous man on 
record, and remained more entirely un- 
changed by the lapse of time and by cir- 
cumstances. He never ceased to be a 
study to the observer who first regarded 
him with ‘the curiosity he inspired in 
every one; but each day’s observation 
was a fresh confirmation of the impres- 
sion he had made within an hour of meet- 
ing him. In that charming Danish so- 
ciety, frank, kindly, simple, cultivated, it 
was a Child they had set in the midst, —a 
child, according to the ideal of child- 
hood ; keenly sensitive, entirely egotist- 
ical, innocently vain, the centre of life, in- 
terest, concern, and meaning to himself, 
perfectly unconscious that there existed 
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another standard, an outer circle, taking 
it for granted that everywhere and in 
everything he was to be first and all; 
glad with the gladness, sorrowful with 
the passing grief, of childhood, petulant 
and pouting, downright, without a notion 
of reticence, or indeed of modesty, but 
equally without a notion of evil or inde- 
cency ; full of optimist satisfaction when 
all was well with himse?f, and yet incapa- 
ble of self-seeking, or design of any kind ; 
disinterested as much from ignorance of 
advantage to be gained or objects to be 
sought, as from the nobler source of dis- 
interestedness ; incapable of considering 
the convenience, or of understanding 
the ways and methods of other people; 
in a word, always interesting, but some- 
times troublesome. 

Nobody in Copenhagen would, how- 
ever, have been guilty of the treason of 
thinking Andersen troublesome. To the 
inexhaustible indulgence accorded to a 
pet child they added the profound vener- 
ation with which imaginative people re- 
gard genius, especially in its poetic man- 
ifestation. The “dear And’sen” had 
rooms of his own, but he was rarely in 
them, and he not only went as often as he 
liked, at any hours he liked, to every- 
body’s house, but he might bring any 
number of people, and to have a friend 
who knew Andersen was a fassepartout 
in Denmark. He was perfectly regard- 
less of the ordinary forms of social life; 
his personal habits were exceedingly 
careless, not to say repulsive ; he was 
not agreeable as a next neighbour, or as 
observed from over-the-way, at a dinner- 
table, for he ate voraciously, and was a 
decidedly dirty feeder ; he had no notion 
of time, and as pertinaciously required 
every one to be at his beck and call as 
any curled darling in the nursery who is 
at once the plague and the joy of the 
household. He had not an idea of self- 
restraint or of @ propos, and his intense 
egotism was nourished by everybody and 
everything. It never occurred to him 
that he was not the centre of every one’s 
life and thoughts. He once entered a 
room, shook hands all round, and then 
descrying a ae young English 
lady just arrived at Copenhagen — he 
went up to her, took her by both hands, 
addressed her as “the English rose, 
who had come to Denmark to see a great 
poet,” added, “ All your friends will be 
happy that you are with Andersen,” and 
went off to fetch a photograph of himself, 
which he bestowed on her with much 
emphasis. The admiring circle per- 
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ceived nothing either absurd or blamable 
in this or any other manifestation of An- 
dersen’s vanity; and indeed, its frank- 
ness, its simple reliance on every one’s 
absolute admiration, preserved it from 
ridicule or censure ; it was so childlike. 
He never conceived the notion of satire, 
he did not fear it therefore ; and though 
his vanity was easily hurt, and he would 
pout and sulk like an offended child, 
until coaxed into good-humour again, he 
never suspected a shade of ridicule of 
him in any one’s manner or mind. Wher- 
ever he was, he was invariably served 
first at table, and he was deeply ag- 
grieved at a departure from this custom 
on the occasion of “ the English rose’s ” 
arrival at the house near Copenhagen, 
where he was then staying. He became 
silent, sulked, would not eat, and disap- 
peared early in the evening. The next 
morning their hostess came to the Eng- 
lish guest and asked her if she would 
mind not being helped first, “it made 
dear And’sen so unhappy; he went to 
the kitchen, and told the servants he 
could see they no longer loved him, since 
they thought more of the English lady 
than of him.” When he wanted to go 
out to walk, every one must go; if he 
changed his mind and sat down to write, 
every One must stay at home, for pres- 
ently he would come into the room to 
read what he had written, and would be 
much ruffled by the absence of an auditor. 
He would walk up to a stranger and say: 
“They write in such and such a paper 
that I have such thoughtful eyes ; do you 
think my eyes so thoughtful?” or, 
“ Every one in the world knows me; all 
the kings in Europe have embraced me, 
sovereigns come to meet me at their 
door ;” and all this as frankly as a child 
would ask you to admire its new frock. 
He never forgot his origin, nor did he 
ever boast of it; he would say simply, 
“It is very good of God to have given a 
poor cobbler’s son a great genius, to have 
made me a great poet.” The harsh Dan- 
ish tongue admits of no foritura, and 
therefore though his ideas were so poet- 
ical, he clothed them always in the most 
direct and downright words, and he 
never had any idea that there was any- 
thing which ought not to be said. He 
spoke very little English, and was no 
judge of the rendering of Danish into 
that language; so that Mary Howitt’s 
flat, bald, almost literal translation of his 
novels — if they may be so called —and 
stories pleased him ; he could understand 
them, he said. His voice was exqui- 
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sitely melodious ; his reading of his own 
stories, which he half-acted, so expres- 
sive was his gesture, was indescribabl 

delightful. He held one spell-bound, 
seeing, hearing nothing but him, and his 
story-telling was even more charming, 
General conversation he had none ; it was 
difficult to discover on what subjects he 
really did know anything, for he never 
conversed ; he brought every topic that 
was started back to himself, to the cloud- 
land in which he lived, to the point in 
which As interest centred. His talk 
was always like that of an ideally-gifted 
child,— question, narrative, fancy, but 
never meeting, or going with, or borrow- 
ing from other minds. He would begin to 
tell a story — after a few minutes’ abstract- 
ed gazing at some little object, a straw, a 
pebble, no matter what — most commonly, 
a toy or a flower —and pour out his fan- 
cies in the plain, unadorned forms of the 
Danish, his voice exquisitely modulated 
with every emotion or meaning, and his 
great, ugly, ape-like hands, which looked 
as if nothing that they touched could 
escape sullying or destruction, deftly cut- 
ting out the quaintest designs in paper, 
with wonderful rapidity and delicacy as he 
spoke. Fairy-scenes, dances, lovers seat- 
ed under trees, groups of flowers and 
plants ; these and countless other objects 
would drop from his curling, twisting, 
snipping scissors, as fancy after fanc 

came from his lips. Nothing was soul- 
less to the man with a child’s soul, a 
great imagination, and also a child’s un- 
troubled belief. He did not seem to have 
any definite creed, and he attended no 
place of worship ; he had no need of spir- 
itual help or comprehension of spiritual 
doubt or difficulty. The good God and 
the Christ-child were the sum of his ideas, 
and he found them everywhere. “God 
has made it so, it is right ;” or “ God has 
said it is wrong,” was all his law; and he 
could no more have put his mind into a 
polemical attitude, than he could have 
tubbed or ridden to hounds. Ingenious 
people whg insist on seeing everything 
double, discern pantheism under the 
quaint conceits of this friend and confi- 
dant of the fairy and flower and bird 
world ; but there is no such thing—at 
least it was not in himself—no subtlety 
of any kind, only the ever-flowing fount- 
ain of a wondrous and inexhaustible 
fancy, to which all living things came, 
and mirrored themselves therein. You 
lived in his stories while he was telling 
tvem, and he lived in them always. He 
would walk out with a friend or two at 
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Petershoi, and be silent, almost sullen 
— never failing to remark and return the 
salutation of passers-by, however — for 
a time; then he would begin to poke 
about on the ground with his invariable 
stick, looking exactly like an old bone- 

icker, until he had found a bone, a peb- 
bie, ‘a twig, a bit of rag—any unconsid- 
ered trifle of the wayside, when he 
would stand still, scratching his left 
cheek, and look fixedly at the thing he had 
in the palm of his hand. Aftera little, he 
would call his companion up with a ges- 
ture and begin,— “Once in a fair land 
there lived,” etc., and trace the bit of 
bone back to the animal it had belonged 
to, and to its brief life in the pastures, 
the twig to its forest-kin, the pebble to 
its countless fellows on the illimitable 
shore in the morning of time, the rag to 
its threads in the loom and its share in a 
court costume or an infant’s robe, until 
one began to wonder whether it could be 
fancy, or were all true. He loved chil- 
dren, storks, and flowers with something 
approaching passion, of which, otherwise, 
there was no trace in him. To children 
he yielded place, which no “big people” 
ever expected from him., He would bear 
interruption by a child, and patiently an- 
swer its questions, always becoming more 
childlike himself in doing so; he under- 


stood children and they understood him, 
after the occult fashion of the higher an- 
imals, and he might be commonly seen 
built up in a bower of children, with one 
on each foot — where there was plenty of 
room for it — and an outer hedge of them 


as the less privileged audience. Tothem 
he was “dear And’sen,” too, and a play- 
fellow, also a confidant and helper. Many 
a tooth has been extracted, many a dose 
of medicine administered, under the in- 
fluence of a story from Andersen; and 
the Copenhagen children’s favourite toys 
are the personages of his stories made in 
terra-cotta. The chief favourite is “ Ole 
Luckoi,” who comes to visit the little ones 
in their sleep — never until they are fast 
asleep, though —and whispers to them 
pleasant dreams of the coming of Santa 
Claus. “Ole Luckoi” is a comical little 
fellow, with two umbrellas tucked under 
his arm, one, to be held over the heads 
of good children, bringing good dreams ; 
the other to be held over the heads of 
children who have thought or done 
* what the good God does not like,” bring- 
ing dreams of discomfiture. Andersen 
never invented a story or created a per- 
sonage to frighten a child, to produce 
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any feeling of suspense or repulsion; 
Luckoi was not to be waited for in the 
dark, with trembling limbs and beating 
heart ; he could never be seen, and he 
always knew, when he trod upon the 
stair, whether the child was really sleep- 
ing. In every order his descriptions, and 
the accessories of his stories, impromptu 
as they always were, were wonderfully 
accurate, and people wondered, for he 
never studied botany or any other sci- 
ence from books, yet when he gave a 
soul and a costume to a flower, he never 
departed from its colour or its character, 
— for instance, in his wonderful story of 
the despotic father-carrot, and his lovel 
daughter, in her pale yellow gown, wit 
the feathery green necklace. This story 
he improvised to reward a little girl who 
had obeyed her mother’s injunctions that 
she should eat a tough old carrot which 
was in her plate of soup. To get him on 
the subject of storks was whimsically 
pleasant. He had so closely studied a 
colony of these birds, that every one had 
a character and a history for him; stork 
family-life, stork heart, stork brain, every 
reality and every fancy that even Ais im- 
agination could bring out, would reward 
the questioner as to stork character and 
qualities. “ Whata pity it is Andersen 
cannot have a stork-wife!” was more 
than once said. All things animate, 
and the things we call inanimate re- 
sponded to the call of his delightful 
fancy, and he revelled in his own power. 
That it could have a rival in attractive- 
ness, or that it ever could bore others, 
no more occurred to him than it occurs 
to an only child to suspect the existence 
of a rival with its parents. Wherever 
he was, he was not only first, but aéZ, 
as a matter of course. The “name-day”’ 
of the “English rose,” as he called her, 
befel while she was in the same house 
with the poet, and several other guests 
were also there. After the pretty Dan- 
ish fashion, her hostess gave her a name- 
Jéte of which the rose was queen, with 
the right to choose a king for the day. 
Her privileges were explained, and she 
prepared to declare her choice, but she 
had reckoned without “dear And’sen,” 
who greeted her at once with,—“I—I 
—yes, And’sen himself will be your 
choice; you shall say that And’sen was 
your name-day king,” — and so it had to 
e. Henever left her side all day ; he was 
as constant as one of his own:storks, and 
his entire conviction of her proud con- 
tent was so simple and so manifest, that 
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no one could have ridiculed it who boast- 
ed any heart or the faintest sense of hu- 
mour. 

He had no power of enduring physical 
pain, or any notion that it was undig- 
nified to bemoan himself. He would 
talk to his friends of every ailment and 
sensation with quite pathetic earnest- 
ness. To see Andersen rub his stomach 
slowly and heavily, while he explained, 
“T was bad all the night, and when the 
pain came I asked the good God to take 
me away, but when it went I thought I 
should like to live,” and to hear him 
gravely repeat the gesture with the state- 
ment to each comer, was the funniest 
thing possible. Every one listened and 
sympathized with profound respect. He 
ran a thorn into his finger one day, and 
not only did he cry, throw himself about, 
and finally scream when it had to be 
taken out with a needle, but he declined 
to eat dinner, and so completely took it 
for granted that nobody else could eat 
any, that nobody did, and the meal 
was not even served. When the thorn 
had been extracted, he wept with joy, 
and sat for hours holding the little in- 
strument of torture between his finger and 
thumb, exhibiting it to all new-comers, 
and expatiating on his sufferings. Sud- 
denly he coughed, and missed the thorn. 


Impossible to persuade him it had not 
flown into his mouth and been swal- 


lowed. “ Will it be as sore here as it 
was here?” he asked mournfully, touch- 
ing his stomach and his finger alter- 
nately. 

His marvellous simplicity extended to 
every affair of life. He, who made many 
rich, was poor himself. His books 
brought him very little ; the tiny pension 
allowed him by the State and his free 
stall at the theatre constituted his wealth. 
But he never thought of money; in that, 
too, he had all a child’s perfect trustful 
ness. Some spirited attempts were made 
to marry him; one, in particular, by a 
handsome peasant-girl, who wrote him a 
love-letter, and took it to him herself. 
When he had read it, she urged her cause 
in words,—‘“I would be so good to 
you,” she said; “I would take such care 
of you.” — “I don’t doubt it,” he replied ; 
“but, my good girl, I don’t want to be 
married.” He had a grand passion, he 
used to say, once, and it was enough for 
all his life; and then he would weave 
some of his purest, brightest, most beau- 
tiful and graceful fancies round the image 
of — Jenny Lind 
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Some mysterious affinity existed be- 
tween him and the flower-world. He 
would handle flowers and whisper to 
them, and they would take wondrous 
combinations at the bidding of his big, 
flat fingers. When he held flowers, or 
presented them, he became almost grace- 
ful, and he had a floral language all his 
own. A quick observer might trace An- 
dersen’s reading of character, or rather 
the revelation of his true child-instinct, 
in the flowers which he would present to 
the ladies whom he selected for this cov- 
eted honour. 

He sleeps well in the city which loved 
and honoured him so truly, whose every- 
day life is full of him and of associations 
with him, whose every familiar object has 
been ient new meaning by his extraordi- 
nary fancy, and his simple, trustful, child- 
like heart. His memory will be kept 
green throughout a long period of re- 
membrance, by plentiful traditions of one 
whose character was as unique as his 
genius, 





OdAacca! OdAacoa ! 


HERE is no common sea. 
On sweeps the brave Greek galley, and the 
main 
Resounds with rhythmic beat of oar and 
song. 
Who rules the wave but we ? 
Back, Tyrian traders! bear ye back again 
Cedar and myrrh, and purple sails that long 
For our light breeze, who loves the Greek 
alone, 
Since first on all her coasts the light of Hellas 
shone. 


The dimpled sea for us, for us the laughing 
sea! 
Nor unsunned deeps are here, nor mount- 
ains dim ; 
But by a wondrous shore, 
Warm with sweet light and soft with bush 
and tree, 
We lift our joyous hymn, 
And ever more and more 
Feel the live leap of oars that smite the 
plain, 
For merry Greeks are we, and spring is come 
again, 


Leap on, good boat, leap on — we are hot — 
with love 
For the wide streets of marble Sybaris, 
And ’mid the crowd would stand 
To see the light white cloaks, and curls that 
move 
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On lighter air. No fairer show than this 
Moves on the Attic strand; 
No steeds more spotless draw the car of day 
Than these gold-hooved that ring along the 
sacred way. 


Full many a youth is there, 
Who lies in roses, fearful lest the sun 
Slip through the screen to burn his forehead 
ale ; 
”Twere well these warriors fair 
Should ride with us, and ere the day be done 
Breathe the brave sea-smell on the quicken- 
ing gale, 
Or at noontide when we move lazily 
Should feel the broad bare light strike from 
the burnished sea. 


O the fair shore, 
All thronged and mystical with olive sheen ! 
And here a passion of white blossom glows, 
And here is wondrous store 
Of rosier bloom, and from the tender green 
Of the new leaves peeps out the brier rose ; 
Gleams the pale lemon on pale lemon-trees, 
And golden-ripe the fruit of famed Hesperides. 


Look, Agathon! Beside the silver-grey 

Of yon blunt olive —look! What is’t that 
hies? 

The flutter of white raiment — nymph or 
maid ? 

Haste, Petale, away ! 

For where a pool in shadowed hollow lies 

The young Narcissus in his hair doth braid 

Bright new-born flowers, and the boy, I 
wee 


n 
Will die for his own love, if thou wilt not be 
seen, 


See, in the cleft between those soft brown 
hills, 
How the goats clamber! See 
The long-cloaked herdsman, how he strides 


before ! 
Herdsman? ’Tis Pheebus leads them by 
the rills, 
If such a thing may be. 
Push in, old pilot, nearer to the shore, 
For we would see this god in country guise, 
Who toils awhile with men ere yet he mount 
the skies, 


The hills are all alive ! . 
The fauns are out, and from the soft low 
brake 
A satyr peers, a nymph starts up to fly. 
Where the light shadows drive 
Along the slope, oh ! doth he sleep or wake, 
Who in such utter stillness there doth lie, 
That the lithe lizard darts across his breast, 
And o’er him hangs the lark with rapture half- 
expressed ?° 





OA’AAZZA! OA’AAZEA! 


a from out the vineyard cold and 
are 

He hither stole to dream 
Of autumn’s glory and the laden vine, 
Swinging from tree to tree in drowsy air, 
And vats o’erbrimmed with purple. Well 

I deem 

’Tis Ampelus who loves the lord of wine, 
Tis young-eyed Ampelus who slumbers here, 


And sees ’mid all his rout the jocund god ap- 


pear. 


Wreathe round him, dancing nymphs in 
order meet, 
And wake him slowly with your low-voiced 
song, 
And with arms, voices, feet, 
In harmony the tender strain prolong, 
Till ope those eyes for laughter once again, 


And the young faun in glee leaps down toward 


the main, 


Alas! we rest not here, 
Nor dream with him beside the sunny shore. 
What if we dare a splendid deed —to fly 
Beyond the Italian coasts, nor longer fear 
The outer ocean, and so come no more 

In these safe seas to lie, 
But, passing o’er the waters wild and grey, 


Find a new race to rule beyond the dying day. 


More knowledge still we seek, 
More potent arts to sway the souls of men : 
Beyond far western seas perchance may 
dwell 
New scholars for the Greek, 
New place for temples fair on hill or glen : 
Methinks the mighty waters swell 
With ey 3 and where the sun sinks 
own, 


Slow rises, like a mist, full many a stately 


town. 


Vain, vain! rash tongue beware ! 
Is there no god to scourge us for our pride? 
Let us be wise, my Agathon, nor dare 
On unknown course so frail a bark to guide. 
When thou and I are on the inland sea, 


What place in all the world so fair for me and 


thee ? 


Shake out the sail, 
And cease with toiling oar to vex the foam ¢ 
The shade creeps up the hill, a single star 
In the deep sky is pale : 
- The goats move slowly home ; 
And from the rocks afar, 
Where, like a waving veil, the thin mist 
clings, 


Sweet as a dream of old the fabled siren sings. 
S. 
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